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E have already pointed out that during the 1880’s there was a 

rising tide of interest in the plains country and the Rocky 
Mountains.! This was reflected in the illustrated press of the dec- 
ade. Harper’s Weekly, New York, for example, at that time the 
best known of American illustrated papers, used an increasing num- 
ber of Western illustrations, and it was in this decade that the first 
of the Western illustrations by Frederic Remington and by Charles 
M. Russell, the most celebrated of the artists of the West, appeared 
in the pages of this “journal of civilization.” ? 

Remington’s Western illustrations did not appear in any great 
number in this periodical until after 1885 and only one of Russell’s 
appeared during the decade. But there were other Western illustra- 
tors who had achieved a considerable reputation in this field before 
Remington and Russell. Among these were W. A. Rogers, Charles 
Graham, Henry Farny and Rufus F. Zogbaum. 

Rogers and Farny will be considered later in this series. Graham 
was the most prolific of Western illustrators during the 1880’s and 
Zogbaum’s work probably influenced later Western illustrators and 
we shall therefore consider their work here.’ 

Dr. Ropert Tart, of Lawrence, is professor of chemistry at the University of Kansas and 


editor of the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science. He is author of Photography 
and the American Scene (New York, 1938), and Across the Years on Mount Oread (Lawrence, 
1941). 

Previous articles in this pictorial series appeared in the issues of The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly for February, May, August and November, 1946, May and August, 1948, and May, 
1949. The general introduction was in the February, 1946, number. 

1. See the introductory paragraphs of No. V in this series, ‘‘Remington in Kansas,”’ ébid., 
v. 16 (1948), May, pp. 113-120. 


2. Remington’s first illustration in Harper’s Weekly, as already pointed out in this series, 


appeared in v. 26 (1882), February 25, p. 120. It was redrawn by W. A. Rogers. Russell's 
first illustration (‘‘Caught in the Act”) to appear in the Weekly will be found in v. 32 (1888), 
May 12, p. 340. 

In 1880 four out of the some 900 illustrations in Harper’s Weekly were Westerns. This 
number was undoubtedly low, for Western illustrations in considerable number had appeared 
in the 1870’s. Even for 1881, however, the Western illustrations in the Weekly numbered 
only some eight out of nearly 1,300. By 1889, however, nearly 125 out of over 1,600 illus- 
trations were Westerns. 

8. In Harper’s Weekly in the decade, 1880-1889, inclusive, Graham had some 120 West- 
ern illustrations; Remington had a few over 100, practically all in the four years 1886, 1887, 
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CHARLES GRAHAM 


From 1880 until 1893 Graham was one of the most prolific of 
Harper’s Weekly illustrators. Nearly every issue contained a full 
page or a double-page spread by him. Presidential inaugurations, 
political conventions and other events of national interest were 
covered by this pictorial recorder. His most favored subjects, how- 
ever, were city views, and he made sketches of many of the cities of 
the United States. As most of the illustrations were signed « 
credited in print to “Charles Graham,” his name was, in that are) 
one of the best known in the country. Yet today his name is vir- 
tually unknown. He is not listed in any of the biographical direc- 
tories of artists nor in the usual sources of biographical information, 
and none of the leading libraries of the country to which I wrote 
was able to furnish the simplest and most fundamental facts con- 
cerning him. Only by a circuitous correspondence extending over 
several years was a daughter of Graham located, and even she could 
not add much to my store of information. I therefore had to start 
from zero and piece together the following facts of his life. 

Graham was a Westerner himself, for he was born in Rock Island, 
Ill., in 1852. He had a natural aptitude for drawing but never re- 


ceived any formal art training. One of his most memorable ex- 
periences as a young man was obtained as a topographer with 

surveying party for the Northern Pacific railroad in the early 1870's. 
The Northern Pacific had reached Bismarck early in 1873, and sur- 
veys for the westward extension of the road were pushed into Mon- 


1888 and 1889; Zogbaum over 30; Farny nearly 30, and Rogers about a dozen. Rogers’ 
contribution to Western illustration was made chiefly in the late 1870’s and early 1880's. 
There were other Western illustrators working in this decade, also. Paul Frenzeny, whose 
work was described in the opening number of this series, continued to publish a few Westerns 
during the 1880’s, and some very excellent Western mining illustrations by Alfred Mitchell 
appeared in the a ee Mitchell's illustrations, probably Colorado scenes, will be found in 
v. 81 (1887), April 30, 317; v. 32 (1888), September 29, p. 737, December 15, p. 976 (a 
note on p. 959 identifies ‘the locality as ‘“‘a certain Colorado town”); v. 33 (1889), July 13, 
p. 561, and August 8, p. 621. Although I have made considerable search, so far I have un- 
covered no information about Mitchell at all other than the record of the above illustrations 

F. Harmer had a number of sketches of the Indian war in the Southwest; John Durkin of 
lumbering operations; William Gilbert Gaul of California scenes and Thomas Moran of Rocky 
Mountain scenery. Western illustrations from photographs also appeared more frequently as 
the decade advanced. Of the illustrators listed above, A. F. Harmer and Gilbert Gaul were 
probably the most important from the standpoint developed in this series of articles. A bio- 
graphical sketch of Gaul (1855-1919) will be found in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
v. 7, p. 193, which states that Gaul achieved his reputation as a battle and military painter 
but spent much of his time in the Far West. ‘His illustrations of the life of the cowboy 
and the Indian were popular.” I have seen relatively few of the latter. However, 
his Western illustrations will be found in Harper's Weekly, v. 32 (1888), October 27, 
813; v. 33 (1889), March 28, p. 228 (illustration for Western fiction); in The me Mag a- 
zine, New York, vols. 20, 21 (1891, 1892), which are chiefly redrawn from earlier sketches; 
in The Cosmopolitan, Vv. 4 (1887-1888), pp. 86, 91, 92, 231, and most important of all, since 
they were drawn from life, two illustrations in color, “Sioux Camp’ ’ and “Sitting Bull,” in Re- 
port on Indians Taxed and Indians Not Taxed . . . Eleventh Census: 1890 (Washington, 
1894), between pp. 522 and 523 and facing p. 574. (Gaul’s work will also be considered later 
in this series.) 

Harmer is not well known as his name does not appear in any of the lists, indices or 
biographical sources of information on artists. Dr. Arthur Woodward of the Los Angeles 
County Museum is collecting material for a biography of Harmer and has generously placed 
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tana and Idaho during the summer of that year. It seems probable 
that Graham was a member of that survey. Extensive army pro- 
tection was provided for the surveying parties as Indian troubles— 
culminating in the Custer tragedy of 1876—were of common occur- 
rence.* Graham several times used his recollection of experiences on 
this trip in his subsequent drawings. Whether he made any 
sketches at the time is not now known. 


Graham’s professional career began as a scenic artist for Hooley’s 
Theatre in Chicago, followed by several years’ work in a similar ca- 
pacity in the principal theaters of New York City. About 1877 he 
joined the art staff of Harper’s Brothers and contributed for some 
15 years solely to their publications, chiefly the Weekly® 

After 1892 Graham became a free lance illustrator, contributing 


some of his notes at my disposal. I am indebted to him for most of the information which 
follows: 

Alexander F. Harmer was born in Newark, N. J., on August 21, 1856, and died in Santa 
Barbara, Cal., January 8, 1925. He en.isted in the U. S. army in 1872 and again in 1881, 
and saw service in the West. Even as a youngster he was interested in sketching, an interest 
which led eventually to a life profession. He had several years’ training in the late 1870's 
in the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. In 1881 he decided to become a painter of West- 
ern scenes. Illustrations by Harmer of the Apache war appear in Harper's Weekly, v. 27 
(1883), June 2, p. 340, July 7, p. 417, August 4, p. 484. Illustrations by Harmer also appear 
in John G. Bourke’s The Snake-Dance of the Moquis of Arizona . . . (New York, 1884), 
and An Apache Campaign in the Sierra Madre (New York, 1886), many of which were made 
“on the spot’? as Harmer saw service in the army during these years. Sketches and notes of 
his experiences during this period were later transcribed into oils and water colors. After 1890 
he turned sympathetic eyes on the fast vanishing life of the old California far milies and of the 

issions and Mission Indians of California and his later career was devoted almost entirely to 
the reproduction in picture of these themes. 

4. My information concerning Graham's part in the survey came 
daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Graham Hurlbert of Hartsdale, N. Y. Mrs. rt stated 1! 
Graham was a member of the Northern Pacific railroad survey under Gen. T. L. Rosser 
1874, but correspondence with Mr. J. H. Poore, vice-president of the Northern Pacific, seen 
to establish conclusively that no surveys were made by the Northern Pacifie in 1874 or 1875, 
as no reports of these years are on file in the company records. The failure of Jay Cook« 
Co., the financial agents of the Northern Pacific, in 1873 resulted in the suspension of all 
construction work on the railroad after 1873 and until 1876. Rosser, according to company 
records, joined the Northern Pacific in 1871. (The Dictionary of American Biography, v 
». 181, gives the date as 1872.) Reference to army protection in the N. P. survey of 18738 
will be found in ‘“‘Report of Lieut. Gen. Sheridan,” in Report of the Secretary of War ° 
House Ex. Doc. No. 1, Pt. 2, 43 Cong., 1 Sess. (1873), pp. 40, 41. Some mention of the 
survey will be sound in the Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, . for the Year 1873 (Washington, 1874), p. 41. For the part of Jay Cooke 
& Co. in the history of the Northern Pacific, see Eugene V. Smalley, History of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad (New York, 1883). Smalley’s history is particularly inadequate, however, on 
the survey and construction of the road. 

Some information and confirmation of Graham’s part in the N. P. survey will be found 
in the Minneapolis (Minn.) Journal, January 11, 1906, “Builders of N. P. Mect After 30 
Years.” This account described a reunion of early workers on the N. P., but the date of 
Graliam’s experience cannot be established from this account. Graham is referred to by name 
and by the description, “A young man, very short of stature and inclined to corpulencyv. wh 
waddled along with a surveying party in Montana and Idaho, making their topographical maps, 

" The title of this account would place the original date as 1876; but the text s‘ates 
that the reunion was one of workers on the N. P. “prior to 1873."" The survey in 1873, how- 
ever, was made in Montana, from the accounts cited earlier in this note, and it thevel re 


seems more probable that Graham was with it that year. 
5 


5. A brief biographical note in Harper's Weekly, v. 31 (1887), September 10, p. 
states that Graham joined the Harper’s Brothers staff “eleven years ago. . . *” Mrs. 
Hurlbert writes me that he joined Harper's staff in 1878. Graham's name first a pp ared in 
the Weekly. v. 21 (1877), June 2, pp. 428, 429. 

W. A. Rogers was an intimate friend of Graham's in their early years on Harper's Weekly 
and in Rogers’ book, A World Worth While (New York, 1922), he several times makes men- 
tion of “little Charley Graham” (pp. 15 and 247). Rogers confirmed the fact that Graham 
was a scenic artist before he joined Harper’s staff. One of Graham’s early illustrations 
(Harper's Weekly, v. 22 [1878], November 30, p. 953) depicted scene painters at work 
preparing stage backgrounds and drops. 
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drawings to Harper’s, Century, Collier’s and the New York Herald, 
and he did some work for the American Lithography Company. He 
took up oil painting late in life, his previous work being either from 
the pencil or by water colors. He died in New York City on August 
9, 1911.° 

Although Graham published literally hundreds of sketches, we 
are here interested primarily in those depicting the Western scene. 
At the outset it should be stated that Graham was an illustrator 
and not a historian. He made a number of Western tours in addi- 
tion to his original trip of 1873 with the Northern Pacific survey, 
and on such journeys his pencil recorded many views which later 
became the bases for illustrations. In addition, photographs, the 
rough sketches of other artists and previously published illustra- 
tions were all, without doubt, used in the preparation of particular 
illustrations. 

Without doubt, too, imagination provided detail in the prepara- 
tion of many of the illustrations which finally found their way into 
print. All of which is to say that the event depicted in a given 
illustration was many times not an eye-witnessed event although 
from the title one could easily fall into the error of believing that 
such was the case. To be specific, one of Graham’s full-page illus- 
trations was published on the cover of Harper’s Weekly, v. 31 
(1887), September 3, “In Pursuit of Colorow.” Colorow, the Ute 
chief, had left the reservation and was on the warpath and the 
event was big domestic news. Graham, it is almost certain, was 
not in Colorado at the time, but he had been there and his sketch 
book undoubtedly contained Rocky Mountain scenes. The illus- 
tration shows a band of horsemen riding up a steep and rocky 
mountain road. The picture simply called attention to the news 
event but was not factual pictorial reporting. 

A few months later a second Graham illustration with a back- 
ground not greatly different was entitled, “Packing Cord-Wood 
Over the Rocky Mountains.” Although the backgrounds in the two 
illustrations are not identical, the chief differences in the two are 
in the figures depicted on the mountain road. Further, the Weekly 


6. Most of this information comes from Mrs. Hurlbert who also writes me that Graham 
was an official artist for the Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. It seems probable 
that Graham was a resident of California in the middle 1890’s. According to John F. 
Connolly, secretary, Graham was a member of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco from 
1898 to 1896. He was not listed in New York city directories from 1892 to 1897 although 
he was for all other years from 1883 to 1906. The New York Public Library has informed 
me that the illustrated catalogues of the American Water Color Society show that Graham 
was entered in their annual exhibition in 1879, 1881, 1888, 1884, 1885, 1890 and 1891. Of 
these water colors, two are apparently Westerns: “Indian Camp” and “Nomads of the Wild 
West.” The New York Public Library also stated that Graham contributed illustrations to 
the Chicago Tribune, in addition to the publications stated above. 

An obituary of Graham will be found in the New York Herald, August 10, 1911. 
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stated in the text in connection with the second illustration, “taken 
on the spot by one of our artists.” 7 

It seems necessary to explain this point at some length, for the 
practices of the pictorial press in the days before high-speed pho- 
tography and half-tone reproduction were far different from those 
of today, since now the public insists on factual reporting, both pic- 
torial and written. Indeed, in the early history of the pictorial 
press one occasionally encountered the depiction of the event 
before the event itself had transpired. 

It should also be realized that Graham was not the only illustra- 
tor who used these methods which are contrary to current practice. 
For example, a Remington illustration in Harper's Weekly, v. 30 
(1886), September 25, p. 617, was titled, “The Apache Campaign— 
Burial of Hatfield’s Men,” and depicted an event in the Apache war 
of the Southwest. The Weekly further stated that it was a “sketch 
; made on the spot.” Yet, an examination of Remington’s 
own diary (in the Remington Art Memorial, Ogdensburg, N. Y.), 
kept on this trip to the Southwest, shows that Remington did not 
arrive on the scene until nearly a month after the event had tran- 
spired. Under date of June 15, 1886, Remington recorded in his 
diary the story of the Hatfield fight and the burial of several of 
Hatfield’s men who were killed, as told to him by one “Private 
Kelly” of Fort Huachuca (in present southern Arizona) who had 
been one of the participants. As Remington did not reach Arizona 
until June 6 and the fight and burial depicted occurred on May 15 
and 16, it is obvious that he was not an eyewitness of the event, 
even though the sketch may have been “made on the spot.” 

It is only by careful study that any conclusion can be reached 
about the authenticity of many scenes depicted in the illustrated 
press of the period we have under consideration and many times the 
information available is not sufficient to reach a decision. We have, 
however, already pointed out in the opening article of this series 
that illustrations made by artists who were familiar with the con- 
temporary scene, but not eyewitnesses, possess value but must not 
be regarded as true records of the events themselves. 


7. Harper's Weekly, v. 32 (1888), January 7, pp. 11. 

An incident related by the illustrator Howard Pyle emphasizes with still greater clarity 
both the point made above and the one which follows in the text. In a letter dated August 
4, 1885, Pyle related (Howard Pyle (Charles D. Abbott, New York, 1925], p. 100) that he 
went to New York City to see Charles Parsons, the art editor of ‘the ioe publications. 
Parsons showed Pyle the engravings of illustrations of a Broadway procession that had not 
yet occurred, drawn from important viewpoints. Pyle dryly commented that “It struck me 
that this was a trifle previous and I asked Mr. Parsons what they would do if it rained.” 
Parsons pointed out that the sky in the engravings was not dead white so that the engravings 
could readily and rapidly be made to show either a clear day or a driving rain. 
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Possibly the greatest value of Graham’s Western illustrations at 
the time they were made was the emphasis which his town and city 
views placed on the fact that the West was growing up; that not 
all Western life was cowboy and Indian melodrama. The value of 
these illustrations at present therefore is that they show the devel- 
opment of the West. 

In order to justify the importance attached to his illustrations, 
let us consider what facts there are that show that Graham had 
firsthand acquaintance with the West. 

One of Graham’s early Western illustrations in the Weekly de- 
picted “Ree Indians Crossing the Missouri in ‘Bull Boats.’” A 
descriptive text accompanying the illustration reported that “our 
artist states that he once saw a band of these Indians defeat almost 
double their number of Sioux.”® As the only Western experience 
that Graham had undergone prior to this time was that with the 
Northern Pacific survey in 1873, it seems plausible that this illus- 
tration was based on his memory or possibly even a field sketch 
made at that time. In either case, Graham may have been aided by 
the illustrations of George Catlin and of Karl Bodmer, both of 
whom had drawn somewhat similar scenes, and they were doubt- 
lessly known and available to Graham. 

Between the appearance of the above illustration in 1878 and 
the fall of 1883, Graham had several additional Western illustra- 
tions printed.? Whether these were based on direct observation, it 
is difficult to tell. In the fall of 1883, however, Graham had a 
number of illustrations depicting various places of the celebration 
attendant upon the completion of the Northern Pacific railroad. 
Here there is positive evidence that Graham was present and these 
pictorial records we can reasonably believe are authentic.’ Par- 
ticularly notable, from a historical standpoint, is an illustration 

8. Ibid., v. 22 (1878), May 4, pp. 352, 355. 

9. Among these illustrations in Harper's Weekly were: ‘‘Winter Railroad Travel in the 
Slide in the Rocky’ Mountains,” February 17, p: 105, C1865), January cat ceo Sante Po 
July 14, p. 445. Although not Western in the sense that we have defined the West, Graham 
had sketches of the northern shore of Lake Superior in ibid., January 6, p. 8. The Wisconsin 
and Lake Superior region must have been visited on several occasions by Graham as he illus- 


trated this country in both its summer and winter age a number of times; see ibid., v. 
29 (1885), ae 17, pp. 41 and 45, March 28, ‘Pp. 196, August _ pp. 552, 553, September 
5, p. 589; 30 (1886), February 6, p. 81, June 5, pp. 360, 361; 33 (1889), August 31, p. 
700, and Se entleas 28, p. 780. Graham also had an illustration of an Indian village, which 
may have been based on his experiences of 1878, in Harper’s Magazine, New York, v. 60 
(1880), March, p. 496. Probably in the same class is the excellent illustration, “Indian 
Warfare—The Village,” Harper's Weekly, v. 29 (1885), October 8, p. 652. 

10. Helena (Mont.) Daily Herald, September 7, 1888; Harper's Weekly, v. 27 (1883), 
September 15, p. 589, September 22, pp. 596, 601, September 29, p. 617, November 17, p. 
728, November 24, p, 749; v. 28 (1884), January 19, p. 40, February 9, p. 96. June 14, p. 
384, and August 2, p. 496. The last two illustrations are dated on the print “ ’83."’ A note 
in the Weekly for November 17, 1883, p. 7381, also specifically states that Graham was in the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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showing the driving of the golden spike on September 8, 1883, con- 
necting the eastern and western links in the Northern Pacific sys- 
tem; an event of almost as great importance as was the joining of 
the Union Pacific rails with those of the Central Pacific fourteen 
years earlier. 

Possibly the illustration “ ‘Banking Up’ for Winter in Dakota” 
belongs to this same group of sketches.1! In any case the scene 
depicted recalls an annual event of importance in the life of the 
early settlers on the northern plains. 

It seems possible that Graham may have returned east by way 
of California and Colorado, over the Union Pacific, for there appear 
in the course of the next several years illustrations that confirm such 
a conjecture. “Felling the Red-Wood Trees of California”; “The 
Cliff House and Sutro Park, San Francisco, California”; “A Herd 
of Antelopes Delaying a Railway Train,” the locality of which is 
identified as near Green River, Utah (reproduced in the picture 
supplement to this article, between pp. 224 and 225) ; “A Snow-Slide 
in the Rocky Mountains,” which is identified as near Aspen, Colo.; 
“The Antlers,’ Colorado Springs,” and “Irrigation in Colorado,” 
form a series which, although not appearing in chronological order, 
might well have been the result of such a return trip.’ 

In January of 1887 Graham made a winter trip to Yellowstone 
Park in company with the well-known photographer of the park, 
Frank J. Haynes.!* The party made a tour of the park on snow- 
shoes and had the memorable experience of being “holed up” in the 
wilderness one night by a severe blizzard. 

Following the Yellowstone Park trip, or possibly preceding it, 
Graham again visited Colorado, for there appears a notable group 
of illustrations of the city of Denver which are not only pleasantly 
decorative but are also well engraved. The Denver views were fol- 
lowed by a number of most interesting Colorado and Utah sketches, 
including: “Manitou, Colorado”; “Sketches in Utah”; “Cimarron, 


’ 


11. IJbid., v. 30 (1886), January 16, p. 37. 

12. In the order listed above the Shustentions appeared in Harper's Weekly as follows 
v. 80 (1886), October 30, pp. 700, 701; $1 (1887), April 30, p. 3138; v. 28 (1884), Feb- 
ruary 2, p. 72; v. 80 (1886), February 13. pp. 104, 105, November 20, pp. 741 and 753. 
The return trip as suggested above is purely a conjecture. Graham may have made an in- 
dependent trip to Colorado in the interval between the fall of 1883 and 1886, or the illus- 
trations may have been drawn from photographs. Usually in the latter case, the Weekly 
specifically made the statement “after photographs.” The fact that “A Snow-Slide in the 
Rocky Mountains’’ is identified as a real locality is fairly good evidence that Graham had 
at least visited Colorado; see ibid., February 18, 1886, p. 110. 

18. In Harper's Weekly, v. 81 (1887), April 9, p. 249 (cover page), is the illustration 
credited to Graham, ‘‘The Yellowstorie in Winter—A Surprise.” On pp. 256, 257, are re- 
Productions of a number of the Haynes’ photographs in Yellowstone, one of which is en- 
titled, “Our Artist.”’ It shows an individual heavily dressed, on snowshoes, with a sketch 
book in hand. On p. 259 is a description of this trip which in a number of places mentioned 
our a 
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Colorado”; “A Burro Party, Pike’s Peak”; “An Avalanche in the 
Rocky Mountains,” and “The Great Loop on the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad.” 1 

Here we have a group of illustrations that certainly revealed a 
new aspect of the West to interested residents of the East. The 
Weekly remarked in connection with the Denver illustrations, 
“There is nothing Western about Denver . . . [a] pushing city 
of 60,000 . . .,” and expressed amazement at a well-known citi- 
zen of Philadelphia who had been heard to say, “Indians must 
be pretty bad around Denver now.” Then with the enthusiasm of 
a modern press-agent, the editorial writer concluded: 

The Denver man is content with this fine city, fresh and bright from his own 
hands— .. . away from her he is never quite at ease, for . . . there 
comes to him the inevitable longing to again walk down her wide shaded 
streets, to hear the soft gurgle of running water, and to rest his eyes upon the 


massive beauty of the mountains hanging like huge purple clouds athwart the 
western sky. . . 15 


After these illustrations of 1887 and 1888, no Western illustrations 
of Graham’s appeared until 1890 when another group of South 
Dakota, New Mexico, Colorado and Pacific Coast sketches was 
published.1* A number of these are particularly striking and some 
were dated and the locality given by Graham—an unusual practice, 
but one which would make the work of the biographer far easier if 
it had been universally followed by all illustrators and artists. 
“The Opening of the Sioux Reservation—Newly Arrived Settlers in 
the Territory [reproduced in the picture section, between pp. 224, 
225],” depicts the arrival of settlers on the eleven million acres of the 
Sioux reservation in South Dakota opened to settlement February 
10, 1890; “A Hunter’s ‘Shack’ in the Rocky Mountains”; sketches 
in and around Santa Fe and Las Vegas, “Harvey’s Ranch—The 
Highest in America,” and to my way of thinking one of the best of 


14. In the order as listed above the illustrations appeared in Harper’s Weekly as follows: 
v. 31 (1887), April 23, pp. 296, 297 (the Denver views), July 23, p. 524, July 30, p. 540; v. 
32 (1888), April 14, p. 272, October 27, p. 816, September 1, pp. 652, 653, and February 4, 
p. 85. The Denver Public Library has an original wash drawing of Graham’s dated 1887 
which is called “Eastern Slope Marshall Pass—The Great Loop on the D. & R. G. RR.” 
Miss Ina T. Aulls of the Western History department informs me that it is the same view 
as shown in the last of the illustrations listed above and it is therefore probably the original 
from which the wood engraving was made. 

In the late fall of 1886 Graham and a party of Harper’s correspondents made an extensive 
tour of the South, and between December, 1886, and August, 1887, Graham had a large 
number of illustrations of Southern cities. For comment on the tour see Harper's Weekly, v 
30 (1886), November 20, p. 743. J. Henry Harper (The House of Harper [New York and 
London, 1912], pp. 550-552) described this trip of Harper correspondents in some detail 
In addition to Graham, Horace Bradley and John Durkin accompanied the Harper party as 
artists. In the early fall of 1887 the Weekly announced that Graham was leaving on an 
extended tour of “the great West and Northwest.’’—Ibid., September 10, 1887, p. 643. 

15. Ibid., April 23, 1887, p. 299. 


_ 16. Graham was abroad in 1889. There is a group of English scenes, one of which is 
signed and dated by Graham, “Liverpool '89.’"—Ibid., v. 33 (1889), December 28, p. 1041. 
Mrs. Hurlbert wrote me that her father was abroad several times. 
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all of Graham’s illustrations, the “Interior of the Church at Acoma, 
New Mexico, During the Harvest Feast [reproduced in the picture 
section, facing p. 225],” all record various and different aspects of life 
in the West of many decades ago.!" 

Graham was back in New York City by early 1891, when a fire 
virtually destroyed “the Gilsey block on upper Broadway . .. .,” 
a building in which his studio was housed. Only by a miracle did 
Graham’s belongings escape unscathed. The Weekly in commenting 
on Graham’s narrow escape remarked: 


The destruction of Mr. Graham’s studio, with its fittings, would have been 
a great and irreparable loss, containing as it does his large collection of 
quaintly curious relics and models. Here he keeps the scraps and portfolios of 
twenty years of artistic work in a wide and varied field, many of the drawings 
depicting scenes of Western frontier life in an epoch now passed. With these 
is a large amount of fresh material gathered in Western journeyings through 
the past summer and autumn for Harper's Weekly.18 


One can only express regret that these portfolios and sketches 
are now no longer available. Valuable pictorial records that would 
add to our understanding of past life and to the enjoyment of our 
present one are now as hopelessly lost as if they had been con- 
sumed by fire 60 years ago. 

With these illustrations, Graham’s career as a Western illustra- 
tor comes virtually to an end. During the next few years, 1891, 
1892 and 1893, Graham’s time was devoted almost exclusively to 
depiction of the Columbian World’s Fair in Chicago. During 1891 
many illustrations by Graham of proposed plans for the fair were 
published in Harper’s Weekly; in 1892 Graham’s pen recorded volu- 
minously the progress in the construction of fair grounds and 
buildings, and in the year of the fair itself, as we have already 
pointed out, he served as an official artist of the exposition.’® 


17. The illustrations in the order given above appeared in Harper's Weekly, v. 34 (1890), 
March 8, p. 173, April 19, p. 293, July 19, p. 561 (Santa Fe), June 28, p. 496 (Las Vegas 
Hot Springs), July 5, p. 520 (Harvey’s ranch), and August 2, p. 592. Some of the others in- 
cluded: ‘Sketches in New Mexico, Near Las Vegas,” v. 34 (1890), July 12, p. 544; “Sketches 
at Santa Barbara, Southern California,” August 23, p. 652; sketches at Spokane Falls and the 
Northwestern Exposition, September 6, pp. 690, 691; ‘‘Salmon-Fishing on the Frazer River, 
British Columbia,” September 20, p. 729; “Golden Gate Park, San Francisco,’’ September 20, 
p. 7382; ‘‘Pueblo Farmers Watching Their Crops,” October 4, p. 765; “The City of Los 
Angeles, California,’’ October 18, pp. 808, 809, and probably belonging to the same group, 
“Sketches in Albuquerque, New Mexico, and Vicinity,”’ v. 35 (1891), August 1, p. 576. This 
last group is of additional value in that the sketches were reproduced in half-tone and not 
by woodcut and therefore give a record of Graham’s very real skill as a draftsman. 

The illustrations dated included one of the Harvey ranch group, ‘““‘N. M., June Ist, 1890’; 
one in the group near Las Vegas, ‘‘N. M., May 18, 90"; one in the Santa Fe group, ‘Santa 
Fe, May 16, 90”; one of the Santa Barbara group, “‘Santa Barbara, June 4, 90,"’ and one of 
the Los Angeles group, “‘Los Angeles, June 1st.” Evidently Graham had a slip of memory 
in the first sketch which should probably be “‘May Ist.’’ One of the San Francisco sketches 
also bears the letters “‘S. F.”’ with his signature. 

18. Ibid., v. 35 (1891), January 17, p. 39. 


19. Some of Graham’s drawings and paintings of the fair were published by the Winters 
4 Lithographing Company of Chicago; see Harper's Weekly, September 19, 1891, pp. 707, 
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A number of California sketches appeared in the years he lived 
in California, probably 1893-1896, including the very celebrated 
“Midsummer Jinks of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco in the 
Redwoods.” 7° 

The few scattered Western illustrations of Graham’s that ap- 
peared between 1891 and 1900 which are worthy of note in our 
record include: 

“Behind Time,” probably an imaginary scene of a train delayed by snow or 
rain or other difficulties in the Rockies or Sierras. 

“Over the Rockies in an Observation Car.” 

“The Great Glacier of the Selkirks, Manitoba.” 

“Busk Tunnel, Colorado,” on the Colorado Midland railroad about twenty 
miles from Leadville. 

“A Sand Storm of the American Desert,” one of Graham’s best, the reproduc- 
tion of a water color.?! 


After 1900 Graham appears to have devoted most of his time to 
the study of oil painting and his artistic labors resulted in the pro- 
duction of many Dutch and English scenes which are outside the 
scope of the present study. Appraisal of Graham’s work as artist 
and illustrator is extremely meager. Pennell lists him as one of the 
American illustrators whose work could be technically studied with 
advantage, and his book, Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen, in- 
cluded one of Graham’s drawings. W. A. Rogers, who knew 
Graham well, stated that Graham had the finest sense of perspective 
of any man he ever knew. Rogers, who was himself well acquainted 
with the West, had the following interesting comment on Graham’s 
Western illustrations: 


Graham never quite broke loose from the scenic foreground; but if one will 
pass over the inevitable tree and rock in the foreground of his pictures of the 


20. Harper’s Weekly, v. 88 (1894), September 22, p. 897. Other California illustrations 
of this period by Graham in the Weekly included: ‘‘Santa Cruz, California,” July 28, 1894, 
p. 708; ““A Model Lemon Ranch in California,”” August 4, p. 728; “The Great Soda Lake, 
in Inyo County, California . . .,”’ September 8, p. 849, and “‘The Sutro Baths, San Fran- 
cisco, California,” p. 856; ‘Around San Francisco Bay,’’ September 15, p. 872; “Asphalt 
Industry in Southern California,’’ October 6, p. 945; “‘The Water-Supply of San Francisco,” 
October 20, p. 992; “‘A Steam-Wagon Hauling Lumber in the Sierras,” October 27, p. 1028; 
“Mining for Gold in California,” v. 39 (1895), January 19, p. 56; ‘“‘Scenes In and About San 
Jose,” February 16, p. 153, and “‘Crater Lake and Cove, Cascade Mountains,” v. 40 (1896), 
September 19, p. 932. 

21. The illustrations in the order listed above appeared in Harper’s Weekly, v. 34 (1890), 
August 30, pp. 680, 681; v. 35 (1891), July 18, p. 540, September 19, a double-page sup- 
plement; v. 37 (1898), November 25, p. 1125, and v. 40 (1896), October 10, p. 996. The 
last picture is almost the final illustration of Graham’s to appear in Harper’s Weekly, the last 
ones being several Cuban illustrations which were published in the Weekly of 1898. Although 
most of Graham's Western illustrations have been listed in text or notes, there have been 
some omissions. Note, too, that there are probably Western illustrations of Graham's in 
other periodicals or newspapers than the Weekly that have not been caught. A more com- 
plete list of Graham’s illustrations of all types than is given here for the decade 1890-1899 
will be found in 19th Century Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 1890-99 (New York, 
1944), v. 1, pp. 1108, 1109, 
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Sierras and the Rockies one must admit that no truer pictures were ever 
made of the mountains in all their naked ruggedness.22 


Rurus Farrcuitp ZoGBAUM 


Zogbaum was primarily a military and naval artist, but as a result 
of his Western trips, made for the purpose of recording life in the 
United States army, there resulted a number of important Western 
pictures in addition to his military ones. 

Zogbaum was born in Charleston, 8. C., in 1849. An aptitude for 
drawing, which became apparent early in life, created a desire for 
an artistic career. His family was opposed to art as a profession, 
but he persevered in his ambition and the years 1878 and 1879 
found him enrolled in the Art Students’ League in New York City. 
He went to Paris in 1880 and entered the studio of Léon J. F. Bon- 
nat, a celebrated French figure painter, best known for his small 
pictures of Italian life. Zogbaum said some years later 

That was rather a queer apprenticeship for a young man who was 
to paint soldiers and sailors; but I was lonely in Paris and had friends at 
Bonnat’s, so I went there. 

During my two years in Paris I saw the work of De Neuville and Détaille, 
and that decided me to paint military scenes. . . . In 1883 I went West 
and brought back a number of magazine articles, for various publishers. 

I furnished both text and pictures. The illustrated newspapers also 
took up a great deal of my time. . . . life in a New York studio seems 
rather tame after years of outdoor existence upon the plains.23 


The Western experiences to which Zogbaum refers included 
trip—possibly several trips—to present Montana in the middle 
1880's and a trip to present Oklahoma in 1888. As Zogbaum stated, 
he not only made many sketches on these trips, but he wrote fre- 
quently of his experiences so that we have a fuller record of his 
life in the West than we do of many of the artists and illustrators 
with whom we are concerned. Exasperatingly enough, Zogbaum 


22. The information on Graham’s work after 1900 comes from his daughter, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Graham Hurlbert. For the reference to Pennell, see Joseph Pennell, Pen Drawing and 
Pen Draughtsmen, 3d ed. (London and New York, 1897), pp. 223, 270, 271. Pennell also 
makes brief mention of Graham in his Modern Illustration (London and New York, 1895), p 
27. 


The source of the Rogers’ quotation is cited in Footnote 5. 


23. These biographical facts concerning Zogbaum came from Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography (New York, 1889), v. 6, p. 662, and an interview (the quoted material 
above) by P. G. H., Jr., in an article “Rufus 8S. [sic] Zogbaum,’’ The Book Buyer, New 
York, v. 12 (1895), April, pp. 132-185. P. G. H., Jr., was probably Philip G. Hubert, Jr., 
a frequent contributor to The Book Buyer. It should’ be noted that Zogbaum had already 
contributed a military illustration to the pictorial press before his Paris trip. ‘“‘Artillery School 
for Militiamen at Fort Hamilton” by Zogbaum had appeared in Harper's Weekly, v. 23 
(1879), November 15, p. 904. The small item of information on Bonnat comes from Chane- 
lin's Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings, v. 1, p. 
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could, with very little additional effort, have been more definite 
about time and place, but it was the style of writing in those days 
to refer coyly to a person by description rather than by name and 
to adopt fictitious names for localities. 

From the first of his Western trips to Montana, there resulted the 
articles: “A Day’s ‘Drive’ With Montana Cow-Boys,” “A Night on 
a Montana Stage-Coach,” “Across Country With a Cavalry 
Column,” and “With the Blue Coats on the Border.” 24 

Despite the statement made by Zogbaum in the interview pre- 
viously given that he first went to Montana in 1883, it seems more 
probable, after a study of those articles and the illustrations which 
accompany them, that he first visited Montana in the summer of 
1884 and probably repeated these visits to the territory in several 
subsequent years.”® 

The first of the articles is, in effect, an idealized story of an 
incident told from the standpoint of an artist; color, poses of cow- 
boys and animals, scenes and views, impressions and odors are writ- 
ten into the account. The incident upon which the account was 
based was the transfer of a herd of cattle from one feeding ground 
to another through a narrow mountain canyon. The locality—other 
than Montana—is not given and Zogbaum makes no direct state- 
ment that he was there, although it is obvious that he was an ob- 
server. The illustrations, like the description, are idealized, al- 
though it is obvious again that Zogbaum noted detail most carefully. 
In fact, in all his Western illustrations, Zogbaum tended to idealize 
characters and scenery. His horses are sleek, well-fed and well- 
groomed animals, his foreground scenery conventional. 

But Zogbaum, unlike Graham, was willing to get off the beaten 
track and undergo the rigors of life on the trail, in camp and on 
stagecoach and, as a result, secured material that is of more than 
ordinary interest. He took the stage, possibly from Helena, for 
example, for some unknown destination and chose to sit with the 
stage driver. Their way led up a steep mountain road. It was 
night and a violent rainstorm broke upon them before they crossed 
the range. But Zogbaum stuck to his seat and even held the reins 


24. In the order stated above these will be found in Harper’s Magazine, v. 71 (1885), 
July, pp. 188-193; Harper’s Weekly, v. 29 (1885), August 29, p. 571; Harper's Magazine, V. 
71 (1885), September, pp. 605-610; ibid., v. 72 (1886), May, pp. 849-860. The last two 
articles, with additional illustrations and text, were later reprinted in Zogbaum’s book, 
Horse, Foot, and Dragoons (New York, 1888). 

25. The first article appeared in July, 1885, and the illustrations are dated '84 (Zogbaum, 
fortunately for the historian, dated nearly all his illustrations) and none of his Western 
sketches bear any earlier date. An incident to which Zogbaum refers in the fourth article 
listed above can definitely be dated as occurring in 1884; see Footnote 31. 
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as the driver got out to make adjustments to harness and coach. 
His conduct was approved by the driver who informed Zogbaum 
that he had no tenderfoot ways about him “like some o’ them Eastern 
fellers that have been raised with lots of servants about them, and 
think God Almighty’s sun only shines for them. Dignity will do 
very well in the East . . . but ther’ ain’t no room for it here. 
A man’s got to rustle here, youbetcherlife.” 76 

Having thus placed his stamp of approval on his passenger, the 
driver needed no urging to spin yarn after yarn for Zogbaum, the 
storm having abated, and wound up by telling a hair-raising story 
of having been held up once in “Arizony.” This yarn made so much 
of an impression on Zogbaum that, taken with his ride in an actual 
stagecoach, one of his most famous illustrations, “Hands Up,” re- 
sulted. It appeared as a bold double-page illustration in Harper’s 
Weekly for August 29, 1885, pp. 568, 569, and depicts the robbery 
of a stagecoach. It was not Zogbaum’s first Western illustration 
in the Weekly, however, for two earlier ones had appeared: “General 
Grant’s Death—The News in the Far West,” and “Sheridan on the 
Plains.” Both were imaginary scenes, but the background, no doubt, 
was supplied by Zogbaum’s observations in Montana.?* 

The two articles, “Across Country With a Cavalry Column” and 
“With the Blue Coats on the Border,” show how much farther Zog- 
baum left the beaten trail in Montana. The first related his experi- 
ences “winding over the trackless prairie through the gray sage- 
brush,” after traversing tracts of cactus desert, fording streams, 
climbing over mound-shaped buttes, crossing stretches of alkali dust 
and sticky mud, and plodding by the shadow of giant mountains. 

Days pass in this way [wrote Zogbaum]. We cross the great plains, almost 
imperceptibly reaching a higher altitude day by day; we march over the di- 
vides and move up through the foot-hills, higher and higher into the moun- 
tains. Once, under the shadow of a huge mountain peak, we camp near a 
small military post, the officers of which bring their families to visit us, and 
it is a novel sight to our eyes to see delicate and refined ladies and pretty 
little children seated around our camp-fire, and listening to the lively music 
of a really excellent string-band, made up from among the enlisted men. 
Sometimes the line of our march takes us through great cafions, by the sides of 
and through roaring streams, over steep and dangerous mountain trails, where 
the wagons often experience delay and difficulty in passing. 


Tw “A Night on a Montana Stage-Coach,” Harper’s Weekly, v. 29 (1885), August 29, p. 


9 


27. Ibid., August 8, 1885, pp. 520 and 528. The Sheridan picture was supposed to show 
the general in Oklahoma but Zogbaum supplied him with a Montana background, for it is 
almost the same as Zogbaum used in the illustration, ‘“The Herd,” for his article, ‘Across 
Country With a Cavalry Column” (see Footnote 24). 
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It has been possible to identify this expedition with considerable 
certainty, for a study of the Secretary of War’s report for 1884 
shows that an extensive movement of troops was under way in Mon- 
tana in the summer of that year. The one accompanied by Zog- 
baum was the cross-country journey of the Second cavalry under 
Col. J. P. Hatch. These troops left Fort Custer in southeastern 
Montana on May 24 and traveled overland by way of Fort Ellis 
(possibly the post referred to by Zogbaum in the quotation given 
above) and Helena to Missoula, near the Montana and Idaho border. 
which they reached on June 18. At Missoula they entrained for 
duty in the Pacific Northwest.?* 

Zogbaum used some fifteen sketches to illustrate his account of 
this trip and some are very effective. “Taps,” “A Moment’s Halt,” 
and “The Ford,” are all striking illustrations, although as usual his 
horses are all beautiful animals and his men all well attired, al- 
though in a variety of costumes. Zogbaum, however, called atten- 


28. “Report of Brigadier-General — in Report of the Secretary of War, House Ex. 
Doc. No. 1, 48 Ceng., 2 Sess. (1884-1885), p. 112. The report of the Secretary of Ww ar for 
1883 has also been examined and the above troop movement fits the facts as descr y 
Zogbaum the most closely of any for the two years. As Zogbaum’s account indic: ated, 
expedition was of considerable size. The official report stated that Hatch’s troops c 
of headquarters, field, staff, band, and Troops F, G, H, I, and L (joined by ey E at 
Billings and B at Helena), The description of the route as given by Zogbaum would coincide 
with Hatch’s movements. Further, since the second in command is referred to by Zogbaum 
as “the senior major’’ would require an officer of still higher grade as the leader. Zogbawn 
refers to “‘our chief’ as an officer of great service, ‘‘the snows of forty years of active service 
in field and garrison crowning his head. . . .”’ Hatch, according to the Dictionary of 
American Biography, v. 8, pp. 392, 893, retired in 1886 as the commanding officer of the 
Second cavalry. He was graduated from the military academy at West Point in 1845 and 
had seen service in the Mexican war, the Civil War and had had 20 years of the life 
professional soldier on the plains after the Civil War. Further, Zogbaum quoted the ec 
the officers’ mess as addressing his commanding officer as ‘‘Sheneral.’’ Hatch had 
breveted both as a brigadier general and major general for service in the Civil War. 

The second in command of the Second cavalry would, of course, be the lieutenant colonel, 
who in 1884 was Andrew J. Alexander. In fact the Official Army Register for January, 1884 
(p. 53) gives the ranking officers of the Second cavalry as John P. Hatch, colonel; drew 
J. Alexander, lieutenant colonel; James S. Brisbin, Eugene M. Baker and David 8S. Gordon, 
majors ranked in the order given. An examination, however, of the Army & Navy Journal, 
New York, for 1883 and 1884 shows that Colonel Alexander was almost continually on sick 
leave and on December 31, 1883, was granted a six-months’ sick leave (ibid., January 5, 1884, 
p. 454) which in July, 1884, was extended for another six months (ibid., July 19, 1884, p. 
1037). This absence of Colonel Alexander in 1884 would leave Major Brisbin as ‘‘the second in 
command.”’ Brisbin, however, was on detached duty at the time of the overland trip in 1884, 
for he left Fort Ellis, Montana, for Pocatello, Idaho, with Troop D of the Second cavalry on 
May 26, 1884 (‘‘Report of Brigadier-General Terry,” loc. cit.), which would leave Major 
Baker as the second in command on the overland trip from Fort Custer to Missoula. 

Further, and this point is the clincher, Zogbaum described the second in command as “s 
brave and unassuming soldier, whose bloody encounters with the savage foe of the pi neer 
form part of the history of the great Northwest. . . He will be long and kind - 
membered by his comrades. He has made his report to ‘the Great Captain since then, a: 
joined the grand army of the dead.” As Zogbaum’s article was published in Septer , 
1885, the second in command had died between the summer of 1884 and September, 188%. 
According to the Army & Navy Journal (December 27, 1884, p. 421), Maj. E. M. Baker, 
Second cavalry, died at Fort Walla Walla on December 19, 1884. This account further stated 
that Baker was breveted colonel on December 1, 1868, “for zeal and energy while in command 
of troops operating against hostile Indians in 1866, 1867, and 1868, - » « since the 
[Civil] War his record was one of arduous service on the frontier.’’ I consider that the re- 
view of the facts given here establishes the identity and date of the expedition that Zogbaum 
accompanied with certainty. 

In Zogbaum’s book, op. cit. (p. 133), there is an added paragraph not present in the 
original Harper's Magazine version which stated that Zogbaum took leave of the Second cav- 
alry “on the edge of a forest in northern Idaho” and inferred that the locality was on the 
line of the newly-finished Northern Pacific. Evidently Zoghaum entrained with the troops 
at Missoula (some 40 miles from the Montana-Idaho border) and rode with them some dis- 
tance westward. 
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tion in his writing to both of these features for he commented on 
the excellent mounts provided by the army. When abroad Zogbaum 
had visited a number of European troops and as a result was greatly 
concerned over the informality of dress affected by the frontier 
troops. He noted slouch felt hats, forage caps, white sun helmets, 
a cowboy hat and even a civilian straw hat among the headgear 
worn by the cavalrymen with an almost equal latitude in many of 
the other accessories of dress. 

We cannot help smiling [he wrote] as we think of what the astonishment 
of some of our European friends—the natty English artilleryman, the dash- 
ing French chasseur, or closely buttoned, precise German dragoon—would be, 
could they be dropped down here in front of this command, and how they 
would inwardly comment in no very favorable terms on the appearance of 
Uncle Sam’s troopers in the field. And we cannot help but ask, and we do so 
in all good feeling, would it not, without carrying the “pomp and circum- 
stance” of military life to the extreme that our more warlike neighbors do, 
be of equal practical benefit to the comfort and health of the soldier, and 
more productive of a feeling of soldierly self-respect, if a little more uni- 
formity, a little more attention to details, and greater regard for appearance, 
even in the field, and on such rough service as our little army, unlike the Euro- 
pean services, is so constantly engaged in, were insisted on.?® 

It is doubtful if Zogbaum’s advice had any effect in producing a 
nattier appearance of the U. S. troops as they plodded across the 
dry and dusty Western sagebrush plains, but at least the artist had 
done his best to make neater and more attractive soldiers. 

In “With the Blue Coats on the Border,” Zogbaum continued the 
account of his travels through Montana. He may have wanted a 
more idyllic world but he was a glutton for punishment in seeing 
what there was of the Montana world of 1884, for this account 
described a horseback ride from an army post—possibly Fort 
Maginnis—northward to the Missouri river, a 40-mile ride made in 
a driving rain. Here, when the Missouri was reached, he caught a 
river boat and descended the river to another army post. Here 
again Zogbaum did not identify the locality but it seems certain 
that the army post was Camp Poplar River, near the Fort Peck 
reservation and agency for Sioux and Assiniboines.*° 
taisy tenths chown by the fact thet on Movember 1. Ieee, the U.S. army totaled 2107 


officers and 24,236 enlisted men.—‘‘Report of the Lieutenant-General of the Army,” in Report 
of the Secretary of War, House Ex. Doc. No. 1, Pt. 2, 48 Cong., 2 Sess. (1884-1885), p 45. 

30. Many years later Zogbaum stated that he had visited Poplar River (Scribner's Maga- 
zine, New York, v. 57 [1915], January, p. 16) but contemporary evidence is furnished by a 
Zogbaum sketeh belonging to his daughter, Mrs. Linzboth (see Footnote 33), which bears the 
inscription, ‘““The Captured Cayuse—Camp Poplar River M. T. 1884." Mrs. Linzboth 
writes, ‘“The cayuse is anything but sleek or well groomed.” 

In the summer of 1884 some companies of the 15th U. S. infantry were stationed at Camp 
Poplar River.—Report of the Secretary of War, loc. cit., pp. 62, 113. The identification of 
Fort Maginnis above is largely a guess; Zogbaum mentioned Fort Maginnis in one of his 
articles and it appears to be the only army post ‘forty miles back of us [from the Missouri] 
over the prairie.” 
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On the down-river trip, too, Zogbaum heard of the work of the 
vigilantes, those roused ranchmen of Montana, who, infuriated by 
the constant loss of cattle and horses, took the law into their own 
hands and destroyed a number of the thieves. Zogbaum even saw 
one of the bodies of the desperados as it hung from a tree beside 
the river.3! 

With these sights, Zogbaum’s Western sketchbook must have 
been bulging at the seams, but after several days spent at the 
army post he resumed his down-river journey, past more Indian 
villages and trading posts, until a railroad to the East was reached. 

The most notable of the illustrations published with the article 
included: “The Vigilantes” (showing a group of cattlemen with a 
burning ranch house in the distance) ; “A Race With the Boat” (an 
Indian camp and two Indian boys mounted on a horse), and “The 
Captives” (rustlers captured by a squad of soldiers; an event which 
Zogbaum witnessed) .*? 

It seems probable that Zogbaum visited Montana again in sev- 
eral subsequent years, as a steady stream of his Montana illustra- 
tions appeared in the years 1885, 1886 and 1887, and on a number 
of occasions he wrote of other Western experiences. He had, how- 
ever, covered so much Montana territory in 1884 that his 
accumulated notes and field sketches would have been sufficient to 
supply the background material for all this published work. But he 
had, as we have already pointed out, in his published interview 
of 1895, spoken of “years of outdoor existence upon the plains, 
which, if he was correctly quoted, makes it certain that he spent 
more than the one summer in Montana. His additional experiences, 
as he described them, also lend support to this belief.** 


31. Zogbaum’s comment on the vigilantes is additional evidence on the date of the trip 
for, according to Granville Stuart in Forty Years on the Frontier (Cleveland, 1925), B vigi- 
lantes were at work in July, 1884. Zogbaum mentioned the night before the river boat on 
which he was a passenger reached a small camp, one ‘‘Billy D—” had been taken by the 
vigilantes and hanged. Stuart, v. 2, p. 206, stated that Billy Downs was hanged by the vigi- 
lantes on the night of July 4, 1884. Zogbaum mentioned the still burning ruins of “‘the 
Jones boys’ ranch.’’ Stuart (pp. 207-209) described the destruction of the James family 
(father and two sons) and their allies. Zogbaum further mentioned the fact that the vigi- 
lantes hailed the river boat which stopped for them and their leader, ‘“‘a tall, handsome, 
blond-bearded man, flannel-shirted, high-booted, with crimson silk kerchief tied loosely, 
sailor fashion, around his sunburnt neck . . * who asked for upriver news. ‘‘Many on 
board recognize him,” |, Wrote Zogbaum, “for a man of wealth and education well known in 
the Territory. 

82. The second illustration does not appear in the original article in Harper’s Magazine 
but does in Horse, Foot, and Dragoons, p. 157. 

38. I have been in correspondence with Mr. Harry St. Clair Zogbaum and Mrs. Kate 
Zogbaum Linzboth, children of R. F. Zogbaum, who supplied me with personal recollections of 
their father and of his Western experiences. Both have examples of their father’s water- 
color sketches of the period under discussion and I am indebted to both for their kindness 
and courtesy in supplying such information as they possess. Neither Mr. Zogbaum or Mrs. 
Linzboth, however, could supply me with information concerning the number of Montana 
trips made by their father. 

Mrs. Anne McDonnell of the Historical Society of Montana has spent considerable time 
searching Montana newspapers of this period to see if contemporary mention of Zogbaum 
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OGBAUM’s CONCEPTION (1901) or “Tur Dereat or RoMAN Nose By COLONEL 
‘ORSYTH ON THE ARICKAREE FORK OF THE REPUBLICAN RIVER, SEPTEMBER, 1868” 


\ battle near the northwest corner of Kansas in which Kansas volunteers took part. Repro- 


duced from the original drawing by courtesy of the Library of Congress 
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GRAHAM’s “THE OPENING OF THE Sioux RESERVATION—-NEWLY ARRIVED SET- 
TLERS IN THE TerrITORY [SoutTH Daxkora]” (1890) 
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Among these experiences related by Zogbaum are tales of trout 
fishing, prairie chicken shooting, overland travel on the Northern 
Pacific and campfire stories, all, of course, with appropriate illus- 
trations.** 

Montana illustrations and others of the “Northwest” appearing 
in the illustrated press of the period, some of which were not ac- 
companied by articles written by Zogbaum, included: 


1. “Indian Warfare—Discovery of the Village.” 

. “Shooting Prairie-Chickens in Montana.” 

. “Trout-Fishing in Montana.” 

. “Painting the Town Red.” [Reproduced in the picture section.] 

. “The Modern Ship of the Plains.” [Reproduced in the picture section.] 
“The Old Bone Man of the Plains.” [Reproduced on the cover of this 


. “After the Blizzard.” [Reproduced in the picture section.] 
3. “The Prairie Letter-Box.” 

“Wheat-Harvesting in Dakota.” 

“A Horse Auction on the Frontier.” 

“Cavalry Caught in a Blizzard.” 

“The Scout.” 

“A Present to the Company Commander.” 35 


All these illustrations appeared in Harper’s Weekly between 1885 
and 1889. Three of them were huge double-page pictures (‘Paint- 
ing the Town Red,” “After the Blizzard,” and “Cavalry Caught in 
a Blizzard”) ; all the rest were large full-page ones, several occupy- 
ing the cover page, with the exception of the small “Shooting Prai- 
rie-Chickens in Montana.” Outside the intrinsic interest of the 
illustrations themselves, the ones listed above and those previously 
discussed are important because they set a pattern for Western illus- 
trations for a good many years to come. They called attention by 
their sheer number to the activities of the army in the West and 
to other aspects of Western life. Sporadic illustrations of Western 
army activities had, of course, appeared before the Zogbaum sketches, 
but his plan to combine both writing and illustration placed a greater 


would throw more light on the number of his Montana trips, but so far she has met wit! 
little success. Mrs. McDonnell has, however, contributed greatly to my knowledge of the 
history and geography of Montana territory, a contribution which has been a very real aid 
in my study of Zogbaum and other Montana artists. I acknowledge her aid with sincere 
thanks. 
_ 84. To complete the bibliography of Zogbaum’s Western writings up to 1890, we should 
cite: “An Evening Among the ‘Chickens’ in Montana,’’ Harper's Weekly, v. 29 (1885), Octo- 
ber 10, p. 670; “A Day’s Trout-Fishing in Montana” (the locality is identified as Fort 
Missoula), ibid., v. 30 (1886), July 10, p. 443; “On the Modern ‘Ship of the Plains’,” ibid., 
November 13, p. 731; ‘“‘How the Sergeant Shot the Bear,” ibid., v. 83 (1889), January 5, p. 7. 
85. In the order listed above these appeared in Harper's Weekly as follows: v. 29 (1885), 
September 19, p. 613, October 10, p. 668; v. 80 (1886), July 10, p. 445, October 16, pp. 668, 
669, November 13, p. 728; v. 31 (1887), January 15, p. 86, March 12, pp. 184, 185, April 23, 
Pp. 289, July 30, p. 541, December 24, p. 944; v. 32 (1888), January 28, pp. 64, 65, August 
11, p. 585; v. 83 (1889), January 5, p. 1 


15—7079 
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emphasis than ever before on this phase of American life. Then, 
too, his cowboy sketches added to a mounting and intense interest 
that was to develop into a grand American obsession. True again, 
there had been earlier illustrators of the cowboy. We have already 
called attention in this series to the illustrations of Frenzeny and 
Tavernier and of Henry Worrall in the early 1870’s who had de- 
picted activities of cowboys. W. A. Rogers, who will be discussed 
later, also had published cowboy illustrations as early as 1879 and 
1880, but the great flood of cowboy illustrations did not come until 
Zogbaum had set the pattern. 

Probably the most important of the Zogbaum illustrations in this 
respect was his large and vigorous, “Painting the Town Red.” If 
there had been earlier portrayers of the activities of cowboys than 
Zogbaum, this illustration was one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
to show the cowboy at play. Four cowboys are depicted at full 
gallop through the main street of a small frontier town. One cow- 
boy is shown reaching for the flying queue of a hastily retreating 
Chinaman, another is quirting his horse to still greater speed, a third 
is yelling, and the fourth is blazing away into the air with his six- 
shooter. Soldiers, Indians, prospectors and less picturesque citizens 
line the street. 

Such a view crystallized and confirmed the popular conception of 
the cowboy. The appearance of this large and bold illustration in 
the most widely read pictorial magazine of its day set the mold for 
future writers and illustrators. Frederic Remington, for example, 
the best known of the Western illustrators, “borrowed” Zogbaum’s 
theme a few years later for his “Cow-boys Coming to Town for 
Christmas,” which is almost a duplicate of Zogbaum’s picture.** 

Remington, of course, early made the cowboy a subject of his 
illustrations. His professional career really dates from 1886 and in 
that year his first cowboy illustration appeared.*? It was his well- 
known “In From the Night Herd,” and it was not long before other 
of his illustrations in the same field followed.** 

Other artists and illustrators, too, could follow the path laid out 


36. The Remington illustration, also a double-page feature, will be found in ibid., v. 33 
(1889), December 21, pp. 1016, 1017. The original sketch, ‘Painting the Town Red,” is now 
in the possession of Mrs. Linzboth, It measures 15% x 13% inches. 

37. His first, if we except the sporadic illustration published in 1882 in Harper’s Weekly 
(and previously mentioned) which was redrawn by W. A. Rogers. It is in style and manner 
a Rogers illustration and not a typical Remington. 

88. Harper's Weekly, v. 30 (1886), October 9, p. 645. Probably Remington’s first illus- 
tration of cowboys at “play” was his “‘A Quarrel Over Cards—A Sketch From a New Mexi- 
can Ranch,” ibid., v. 31 (1887), April 23, p. 301. 

It should, of course, be pointed out that the earlier cowboy illustrations mentioned above 
in the text were the cowboys of Texas, Kansas and Colorado. Cowboys of Montana were 
unknown in 1880, according to Granville Stuart (Forty Years on the Frontier, v. 2, p. 188), 
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by Zogbaum and then by Remington without the necessity of per- 
sonal inspection, for art magazines were advertising: “Cowboy, 
Round-up and Cattle Photographs—Sixty Subjects. Splendid 
Studies for Painting. Send for Circular. Harve and Breckans, Box 
410, Cheyenne City, Wyoming.” *® Even one of the greatest of 
American painters of the nineteenth century, Thomas Eakins, 
became interested in painting the cowboy after some months spent 
in the Bad Lands of Dakota territory in 1887.*° 

In addition to “Painting the Town Red,” several other Zogbaum 
illustrations in the group listed on p. 225 deserve more than mere 
listing. “The Modern Ship of the Plains” and “The Old Bone Man 
of the Plains,” for example, again record a different and, at that 
time, a changing aspect of life in the West (see picture section and 
cover of this magazine). 

The first of these two illustrations shows the interior of a west- 
bound emigrant car. The emigrants—Germans, Scandinavians, 
Scotch, English, Irish—were housed in a car of a Northern Pacific 
train that had left St.Paul for the “Wild West” (Zogbaum’s 
words) at “four p.m. . . . ona bright afternoon in May.” * 
If we can accept the date of the illustration, the year was 1885. 

Zogbaum, feeling at peace with the world, left his comfortable 
Pullman and pushed his way through the cluttered vestibule of the 
emigrant car. He noted that no attempt had been made at orna- 
mentation or upholstering in the car, “but everything seems strong 
and well made.” He commented on the fact that overland emigrants 
not many years earlier had been forced to undergo the trials and 
rigors of ox-train travel across the plains and that by contrast the 
“new” method was luxury. Well, probably it was. But only a very 


who also gives a good word picture of cowboy life in Montana as he witnessed it in the 
1880’s (ibid., pp. 175-188). 

The article that accompanied ‘Painting the Town Red,” written by G. O. Shields, did 
nothing to change the conception of the cowboy prevalent in the middle 1880's and which, of 
course, is still prevalent in the movies and ‘‘slick’”’ fiction. The cowboy, according to these 
sources, was a rough and ready customer, the possessor of a crude wit and an individual who 
was always ready to draw and shoot on the slightest provocation. Shields attempted to 
defend and change the popular opinion and started out his defense by stating that cowboys 
“as a class are brimful and running over with wit, merriment, good-humor,”’ but he goes on 
to recount that cowboys once boarded a train and forced Theodore Thomas and his orchestra, 
who were passengers, to give an impromptu concert on the plains. With similar yarns Shields 
actually built up the contemporary conception and even an account of a “gentlemanly” 
cowboy, the celebrated Howard Eaton, did little to change this conception. There were 
Serious contemporary accounts of the changing character of the cowboy, however, as witness 
the article by Joseph Nimmo, Jr., in Harper's Magazine, v. 73 (1886), November, pp. 880- 
884 


39. Art Interchange, New York, v. 16 (1886), p. 212. Of similar significance, possibly, 
was the publication of six of Hoffman's photographs of a Montana roundup in Harper's 
Weekly, v. 30 (1886), May 15, p. 316. 

40. Lloyd Goodrich, Thomas Eakins (New York, 1933), p. 102. 

41, Harper's Weekly, v. 30 (1886), November 138, p. 731. The illustration was on p. 728 
as already noted. It may be recalled ‘that Frenzeny and Tavernier, some dozen years e: arlier 
had attempted the same theme. Their illustration, “In the Emigrant Train,” ibid., v. 18 
(1874), January 24, p. 76, is small and not as successful in treatment as is Zoghbaum’'s. 
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few years before Zogbaum had made his observations, a Scotch 
emigrant had written his experiences of actual travel in an over- 
land emigrant train. If Zogbaum stressed the relative luxury of 
the emigrant or if we think too highly of the importance and the 
glamour of the Old West, let’s listen to the counter statement of 
the dour Scotchman: 


All Sunday and Monday we travelled through these sad mountains, or 
over the main ridge of the Rockies, which is a fair match to them for misery 
of aspect. Hour after hour it was the same unhomely and unkindly world 
about our onward path; tumbled boulders, cliffs that drearily imitate the 
shape of monuments and fortifications—how drearily, how tamely, none can 
tell who has not seen them; not a tree, not a patch of sward, not one shapely 
or commanding mountain form; sage-brush, eternal sage-brush; over all, the 
same weariful and gloomy colouring, greys warming into brown, greys dark- 
ening towards black; and for sole sign of life, here and there a few fleeing 
antelopes; here and there, but at incredible intervals, a creek running in a 
caion. The plains have a grandeur of their own; but here there is nothing 
but a contorted smallness. Except for the air which was light and stimulating, 
there was not one good circumstance in that God-forsaken land. 


When night advanced, the weary travelers sought rest: 

The lamps did not go out; each made a faint shining in its own neighbor- 
hood, and the shadows were confounded together in the long, hollow box of 
the car. The sleepers lay in uneasy attitudes; here two chums alongside, flat 
upon their backs like dead folk; there a man sprawling on the floor, with his 
face upon his arm; there another half seated with his head and shoulders on 
the bench. The most passive were continually and roughly shaken by the 
movement of the train; others stirred, turned, or stretched out their arms 
like children; it was surprising how many groaned and murmured in their 
sleep; and as I passed to and fro, stepping across the prostrate, and caught 
now a snore, now a gasp, now a half-formed word, it gave me a measure of 
the worthlessness of rest in that unresting vehicle. Although it was chill, I 
was obliged to open my window, for the degradation of the air soon became 
intolerable to one who was awake and using the full supply of life. . . 42 


In “The Old Bone Man of the Plains,” Zogbaum added another 
invaluable aspect of changing conditions. The bone picker—a gath- 
erer of buffalo bones—was following in the wake of the vanished 
herds which by 1887 (the year the illustration was published) 
had virtually disappeared from the face of the plains. The un- 
counted millions which once roamed the Western world lay as whit- 
ening bones among the sagebrush and the buffalo grass.*% 


42. This was Robert Louis Stevenson, whose overland trip was made in the summer of 
1879 on the Union Pacific rather than the Northern Pacific. See his essay, ‘Across the 
Plains,” in The Travels and Essays of Robert Louis Stevenson (New York, 1918), v. 15, pp. 
99-148 (the essay first appeared in Longman’s Magazine, London, July and August, 1883) and 
v. 28, pp. 169, 170. It should, of course, be pointed out that Stevenson’s account was in- 
fluenced by the fact that he was ill and desperately fatigued by the overland journey. 

43. In the note accompanying this Zogbaum illustration (Harper's Weekly, v. $1 [1887], 
January 15, p. 89) the statement is made that in the season 1883-1884 the Northern Pacific 
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Zogbaum’s next Western experiences carried him to the Indian 
territory and the Oklahoma country. The efforts of the Boomers 
to open this section of the West to white settlement had been con- 
tinued almost without letup during the 1880’s, and the federal gov- 
ernment had at last announced that on April 22, 1889, the country 
would be thrown open to land-hungry emigrants. The great Ok- 
lahoma rush followed.** 

Zogbaum visited this region late in 1888 and there appeared in 
Harper’s Weekly a group of Oklahoma illustrations which have the 
appearance of field sketches—including the titles: 


1. “A Chase After Boomers.” 

“A Crossing on the Canadian.” 

“Relay House on the Mail Route Between Fort Reno & Oklahoma.” 
“An Oklahoma Well.” 

“Camp of the 5th U. S. Cavalry at Taylor’s Springs Near Guthrie.” 
“Near the Cimarron.” 45 


Dorm go bo 


These were soon followed by a number of other illustrations de- 
picting incidents in the same region, including: 


1. “Cheyenne Scouts at Drill.” 

2. “Arrest of an Illicit Trader in the Indian Territory.” 
3. “A Picket Post in the Indian Country.” 

4. “A Beef Issue in the Indian Territory.” 

5. “On the Road to the Agency.” 

6. “Indian Freighters.” 

7. “A Policeman.” 

8. “A Farm-House.” 


9. “Running the Wild Turkey in the Indian Territory.” 46 


shipped nearly 8,000 tons or 800 cars of buffalo bones. The bones were converted to bone 
black, used in sugar refineries and other industries. Col. Henry Inman in The Old Santa Fi 
Trail (Topeka, 1899), p. 203, stated on the basis of freight reports of Kansas railroads, that 
some 300,000 tons of buffalo’ bones, which he estimated represented 31,000,000 animals, were 
shipped from Kansas alone in the decades when bone gathering formed a means of livelihood 
or a welcome supplement to a livelihood on the plains. 

44. For a review of these affairs, see R. N. Richardson and C. C. Rister, The Greater 
Southwest (Glendale, Cal., 1934), ch. 23, “Oklahoma Boomers and Eighty-niners."’ A more 
extended account of the ‘“‘Boomer” movement is given in C. C. Rister's Land Hunger: David 
L. Payne and the Oklahoma Boomers (Norman, Okla., 4 

45. Six illustrations on one page, Harper’s Weekly, v. 33 (1889), April 13, p. 280. These 
sketches are not dated, as was the usual practice of Sa lng All the scanieben Zogbaum 
illustrations of the period described in the text are dated “'89”’. 

The date of Zogbaum’s Indian territory trip is had from a letter in Mrs. Linzboth’s pos- 
session which Zogbaum addressed to his wife. It is headed, “In camp, 5th Cav. Ind. Terr. 
Oct. 10, 1888.” 

46. In the order listed these appeared in Harper’s Weekly as follows: v. 38 (1889), May 
25, p. 405, July 6, p. 544, August 8, p. 613; v. 34 (1890), January 4, pp. 8-11 (Nos. 4-8); 
v. 40 (1896), December 5, p. 1185. The last illustration listed above is dated ‘‘96"’ and may 
represent the result of another trip to the Indian country but as there are no companion 
pieces for 1896 I scarcely think there was an 1896 trip. Moreover, Zogbaum had an illustra- 
tion in ibid., v. 33 (1889), April 6, p. 257, “Hunting Wild Turkey by Moonlight,” which 
was probably based on his trip to the Indian territory in 1888; his experiences on this trip 
doubtlessly gave rise to the latter illustration (that of 1896). 

It is interesting to note that Remington had an illustration, ““Cheyenne Scouts Patrolling the 
Big Timber of the North Canadian, Oklahoma,” in ihid., April 6, pp. 264, 265, over a month 
before Zogbaum’s illustration, ‘ ‘Cheyenne Scouts at Drill,”’ listed above. There is no siini- 
beriay, however, in the two illustrations. Remington also had an illustration somewhat similar 

) Zoghbaum’ s “A Beef Issue in the Indian Territory,” in ibid., v. 36 (1892), May 14, p. 461, 

The Beef Issue at Anadarko.” The locality of the two were not the same, however, as 
Zogbaum’s was made near Fort Reno. The beef issue at an Indian agency, however, was 
depicted by other artists in addition to these two. 
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The first of these illustrations, according to Harper’s Weekly, was 
made by Zogbaum “with his customary fidelity to facts derived from 
personal observation.”’ Other similar comments on Zogbaum’s work 
can be found. Even if he tended to idealize his subjects, his de- 
tails are in general correct.** 

Zogbaum described some of his experiences on this trip to Okla- 
homa in an article, “Life at an Indian Agency,” and five of the 
illustrations listed above (Nos. 4 to 8, inclusive) accompany the 
article. The agency was located at Darlington, near Fort Reno, 
Oklahoma. The Indians, Southern Cheyennes and Arapahoes, re- 
ceived a beef distribution every Monday at Darlington at “an 
isolated spot on the prairie, some distance from the agency,” and 
his written description continued: 


Wagons—sometimes of the newest and most approved patterns, at others 
the veriest rattletraps to be found on four wheels, filled with squaws and 
drawn by all kinds of teams, from the piebald, wall-eyed, pink-nosed ponies, 
to the patient and more or less broken-down mules, occasionally both horses 
and mules hitched to the same outfit—are crowded around the rough “corral” 
or fenced-in space on the prairie where the cattle are herded together, and 
over which, far up in the clear air, ragged-winged buzzards are circling. 
Mounted Indians gallop up, some armed with revolvers, others with carbines, 
and perched high up on the backs of their horses, ready for the exciting sport 
of pursuing and slaughtering the wild-eyed, long-horned Texas steers, that 
move restlessly about the narrow limits of the corral, bellowing nervously as 
if in dread anticipation of their doom. 

Rapidly following one another, the brutes are released one by one through 
the gate opened at intervals by a nimble policeman, who frequently has to 
exert all his agility to escape the angry sideward thrust of their horns as the 
cattle rush through the narrow opening. Some of them dash frantically out 
over the plain, bellowing furiously and throwing up the dirt and dust with 
the sharp points of their cloven hoofs; others stop for a moment bewildered, 
foaming at the mouth and snorting with fear and rage, and then gallop away. 
Indians mount rapidly and start after, revolver or carbine in hand, and a 
regular hunt in all directions over the rolling prairie in front of us begins, 
as the maddened brutes vainly endeavor to escape from their ruthless pur- 
suers. 


Zogbaum, who had been driven out from Fort Reno in an army 
ambulance to witness the “Wild West” hunt, was well satisfied with 
his transportation. It provided excellent accommodations for mak- 
ing notes and sketches even though the Indians were none too ex- 
pert marksmen and the Texas steers no respectors of “government 
ambulances or ‘special artists’.” 


47. The phrase quoted above is from ibid., v. 33 (1889), May 25, p. 411. 
48. Ibid., v. 84 (1890), January 4, pp. 8-11. 
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The four illustrations included directly with this article (Nos. 5 
through 8 in the list above) are particularly interesting as they have 
the appearance of field sketches made on the spot and are therefore, 
from our point of view, of primary historical importance. 

In the late 1880’s and early 1890’s there appeared a considerable 
number of Zogbaum “Westerns.” Most of these are of so general 
a character that, although of interest, no definite locality other than 
West can be given them. A few of the more striking ones, several 
double-page, included: 


1. “Cavalry on the March—Danger Ahead.” 
2. “A Bad Crossing.” 

3. “Clearing the Way.” 

“Meeting With the Old Regiment.” 

5. “The Corporal’s Christmas Dinner.” 49 


as 


Beginning about 1895, Zogbaum began illustrating Western fic- 
tion, short stories for the most part, written by various authors 
Some of these illustrations are most interesting as Zogbaum was 
utilizing his knowledge of Western travel, adventure and study as 
the background for these imaginary situations.®° 

In a somewhat similar group were illustrations made by Zog- 
baum for factual articles written on the West, particularly the mili- 
tary West. One of these is reproduced in this article (between pp. 
224, 225, “The Defeat of Roman Nose by Colonel Forsyth on the 
Arickaree Fork of the Republican River, September, 1868,” which 
was drawn to illustrate an article by Gen. F. V. Greene on “The 
United States Army.” *! It is reproduced because it is one of the 
few original Western drawings or paintings of Zogbaum’s that I 
have been able to locate, although it is known that Zogbaum held 
at least one exhibition of his original work, several of the pictures 
being Western scenes in water color.5* The original of the Colonel 
Forsyth battle picture is a wash drawing, measuring 157% x 111, 
inches and is now in the prints division of the Library of Congress. 


49. In the order listed these appeared in Harper’s Weekly, v. 33 (1889), September 28, 
pp. 776, 777, November 16, pp. 916, 917; v. 34 (1890), March 29, pp. 240, 241, June 7, p. 
449; v. 86 (1892), December 17, p. 1216. 

50. An extensive bibliography of Zogbaum’s illustrations and his own writings in the 
decade 1890-1899 will be found in the 19th Century Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
1890-99, v. 2, pp. 1558, 1554. 

51. The illustration and sepempanying article will be found in Scribner’s Magazine, v. 80 
(1901), November, pp. 5938-6 

52. Harper's Weekly, v. (1892), April 23, p. 387. The New York Public Library 
has also a Catalogue of Original Drawings and Water Colors by Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum, 
being a list of his pictures on sale at the American Art Galleries, New York City, January 22, 
1897. The Catalogue included some Westerns, three of which were scenes co nnected with the 
Wounded Knee Indian “Campaign” of 1890. ‘Whether these were drawn from direct obser -a- 
tion I have not been able to determine. 
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As the 1890’s advanced, Zogbaum devoted more and more of his 
talent to purely military and naval scenes. With the coming of the 
Spanish-American war his Western illustrations practically disap- 
peared. As a military artist he won wide renown. In fact, so cele- 
brated did he become that Kipling wrote a poem concerning his 
work, after both he and Zogbaum visited Capt. Robley Evans, the 
celebrated naval hero. The poem begins: 

Zogbaum draws with a pencil, 
And I do things with a pen, 

But you sit up in a conning tower, 
Bossing eight hundred men.53 

Despite the fact that Zogbaum was a well-known figure of his 
day, there has appeared no adequate biography since his death in 
New York City on October 22, 1925.54 


58. The Outlook, New York, v. 61 (1899), February 4, p. 284. 


54. A biographical sketch of Zogbaum appears in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
v. 20, pp. 658, 659. The sketch makes no mention of Zogbaum’s contribution to Western 
illustration. 
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An Attempt to Capture Buffalo Alive in 
Present Oklahoma in the Late 1880's 


Lee HowarD 
I. INTRODUCTION 


HE following account of an attempt to capture adult buffalo 

alive in the Panhandle country was written by Lee Howard 
who operated a ranch in the 1880’s in the southwestern part of what 
is now Texas county, Oklahoma. 

The experiences related in Howard’s narrative probably occurred 
while he was a member of one of C. J. “Buffalo” Jones’ expeditions 
to capture some of the few remaining buffalo in the plains area. 
“Buffalo” Jones, who lived near Garden City, became widely known 
for helping to save the buffalo from extinction and for his experi- 
ments in crossbreeding cattle with buffalo, whose offspring he called 
“catalo.” 

Col. Henry Inman, in his Buffalo Jones’ Forty Years of Adventure, 
recalled that Howard and Jones met in the Panhandle country on 
May 6, 1888, when both were out to capture buffalo calves. Jones, 
who had noticed the scarcity of buffalo, thought there wouldn't be 
enough for both and promptly engaged Howard, an old acquaint- 
ance, to work for him for the following two months for $500.1 In 
1889 Howard again was a member of a Jones expedition, and the 
events related here possibly occurred while on this 1889 expedition, 
instead of 1888 as stated by Howard.? E. Hough wrote that How- 
ard was “half-hunter, half-freighter, and half-ranchman, . . .” 
Colonel Inman referred to him as “the typical cowboy of the Gre eat 
West.” * According to Henry C. Hitch of Guymon, Okla., Howard 
quit ranching in Texas county about the turn of the century and 
spent some time on a hunting and prospecting trip in Alaska. Mr. 
Hitch believes that when Howard returned to the states he con- 
tinued to prospect for gold until his death several years ago in 
Arizona. 

Howard’s story, written in a clear Spencerian hand, was found 


: 1, Col. Henry Inman, Buffalo Jones’ Forty Years of Adventure (Topeka, 1899), pp. 183, 
54. 

2. Ibid., pp. 220-223. Howard stated in his letter which follows that he was writing of 
his last buffalo hunt. Inasmuch as he accompanied Jones’ 1889 expedition, and Inman's de- 
scription of the 1889 hunt is similar in many respects to this story of Howard's, it seems 
likely that Howard was mistaken about the year. 

3. E. Hough, “A Buffalo Hunt Indeed,” in Inman, op. cit., pp. 111-166. 

4. Inman, p. 193. 
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by Dr. E. Raymond Hall, director of the Museum of Natural History 
of the University of Kansas, in going over manuscript material 
saved by his colleague, the late Charles Dean Bunker.’ Through 
Dr. Hall’s courtesy it is here reproduced. The capitalization, punc- 
tuation and spelling of the original longhand copy have been fol- 
lowed in the printing. 


II. Lee Howarp’s Srory 


Optima OKLAHOMA Ty 
February 18th, 1892 
Mr L. L. Dycue,® Friend Your letter received about two weeks 
ago And I have been so very busy that I could not answer before 
this time. In this letter you will find an outline of my last Hunt 
after the Buffalo or the Hunt in which we tried to capture some of 
the grown buffaloes alive. In this rambling Narrative I hope that 
you will find some information that will be of some benefit to you 
in writing you[r] Book. If there are any way[s] that I can assist 
you in the way of information let me Know 
I think that I could furnish an interesting chapter on hunting 
Buffalo and Antelope especially Horse back hunting which you 
know is the most Exciting hunting there is, I tell you I have had 
some big hunts, and lots of Fun and no one to see it but ourselves. 
If you think that a chapter in the back part of your Book would 
be of any Benefit to you I will try to get it up in readible style, if 
not say so frankly No harm done and no offense 
Yours truly Lee Howarp 
Well to begin with I suppose it would be the proper thing for me 
to inform you what we Started with. In the first place we had 
three mule teams, a 6 Spring platform wagon, to carry water and 
provision for ourselves and horses also some blankets for bed, 9 
head of good Saddle horses. We left Ranch 20th in may 18887 
with Spring wagon one Span of mules and driver Mr. Kennedy 2 
Saddle horses and 2 riders (Decordova and Howard) With enough 
provision and horse feed to last 6 days also Enough water to last 
2 days. Leaving our Extra teams and horses at the ranch with 
Granville Thomas, to take care of until such time that we should 


5. Charles Dean Bunker (1870-1948) joined the staff of the Museum of Natural History, 
Neagpre sd of Kansas, in 1895 and was curator emeritus of modern vertebrates at the time of 

is death. 

6. L. L. Dyche (1857-1915) was professor of systematic zodlogy and taxidermy at the 
University of Kansas from 1900 until his death. In addition to his duties as a teacher, Pro- 
fessor Dyche made numerous scientific expeditions, and as a result the university acquired one 
of the largest and finest collections of mammals in the world. 


7. Probably this should read ‘1889."" See Footnote 2. 
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need them We went west about 45 miles to a place called Aqua 
Frieo (cold water) the wagon went the road and the 2 riders went 
one on each side of the wagon, and about 6 miles from it so we could 
see considerable country. all went in the same direction and came 
together at night at the place spoken of, there is splendid water at 
that place. 

We saw Buffalo on a creek called cold water, (Now to better 
understand things, I will explain about the water on cold water 
creek and Beaver creek for a distance of about 45 mi west from 
my place there is a dry strip on both creeks. I state this for in our 
hunt we had to cross both creeks Several times. on this dry strip 
there are water both above and below this dry strip) But had to 
go on to camp to let the Boys Know and get the wagon. Camped 
at aqua Frieo that night and the next morning bright and Early 
we started for the place where we saw the Buffalo the day before. 
arrived at that place about 10 o’clock The Buffalo were gone But 
their tracks were there, so we began trailing. We trailed them 
about 20 miles northeast camped on trail. Next morning took 
trail again in a northerly direction, crossed Beaver (dry place) 
followed trail north of Beaver about 10 miles where the trail began 
to turn in a north westerly direction, and here a big rain came upon 
us and washed the tracks out, and as it was nearly night we camped. 

Awoke next morning Early. after the rain we did not know 
which way to turn I told the Boys that from the indications the 
night before I thought the trail turned to the south. I told them 
that I did not think that the rain had extended more than 5 mi south 
from where we was. I told them to Spread out about 5 miles wide 
and to gradually come together on a level flat about 8 miles south and 
to look well for tracks and be sure and not cross them. We did 
this and sure enough as I predicted it hadnt rained there and we 
found the trail all right going south. 

We followed the trail all that day and about Sundown we came 
up with them 19 in number and fine ones 18 cows and one Bull one 
of the Bulls that you got was one of the number as was also the 
cows. As it was late we thought it best not to start them until 
morning, and we had come 50 miles that day. We camped on north 
fork of the palladuro. We arose the next morning with the expec- 
tation of finding the Buffalo in sight But in this we were mistaken. 
They had turned north again so we had to trail them again, in 


8. Refers to eleven specimens of buffalo which are preserved in the Museum of Natural 
History at the University of Kansas. Two are mounted and are on display. 
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about 10 miles we came up with them they were running when we 
saw them they evidently got wind of us. It was a great relief 
to us to get a look at them for it saved us trailing them As I said 
they were running when we saw them, so I tied my horse up beside 
the mules, as I was all the rider along and got in the wagon at 
that time the other one had gone back to camp directly after the 
rain I did not think it of any use of but one at that time and 
wanted to save men and horse flesh as much as possible) 

We started in pursuit as fast as our mules could go and they 
went pretty fast for the country was level as a floor for miles, But 
the Buffalo Steadily gained on us finally they went over a small 
elevation about 3 mi away We went as fast as we could I got 
on my horse and rode ahead of the team but when I got to where 
we last saw them, I could see nothing of them. So I got on the trail 
again for fear that they might turn to oneside I could trail as fast 
as the horse could lope, the Buffalo crossed (cold water creek dry 
place) going back allmost the same way they had gone over. We 
followed the trail 5 or 6 miles and came in sight of them again they 
were on a level plain 5 miles away and by the aid of a field glass 
we could see that they were walking so we thought it best to feed 
the team and eat a little ourselves while we were Eating dinner the 
Buffalo went out of sight. Sc when we got to the place where the 
Buffalo went out of sight, we began trailing and in about 5 miles 
we came in sight of them again they were walking. as night was 
approaching we thought it best not to Excite them for fear that we 
would have a days trailing on the morrow. 

As our mules and saddle horse was getting weary and with the ex- 
pectation of having some hard riding in the near future, W[e] 
thought it best to go to camp 25 miles distant and get a change of 
Horses. So leaving the Buffalo on the Breaks of Beaver we went 
down Beaver Creek to Ranch arrived there about 9 oclock at 
night. This is the end of the 4 day or 3% days actual trailing the 
distance covered was about 150 mi. and we had only been in sight 
of them but one day we got an early start in the morning and got 
back to where we left them, the night before about 9 oclock, they 
were gone so began trailing. In going back to where we left the 
Buffalo, I sent the wagon upon the north side of Beaver and gave 
directions where to meet me. I knew from the direction the Buffalo 
were going the night before that they were going to cross Beaver. 
But to make everything sure I went back and took trail followed 
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trail until about one oclock and came up with Buffalo in sand hills 
north side of beaver. 

Aus Decordova on his way with the wagon saw two Buffalo cows 
and one cali He caught the calf and put it in the wagon When 
the wagon came up, we ate dinner And I went back to camp with 
the calf which was about 30 miles distant. I went to Ranch as 
fast as I could, arrived there about 5 oclock got supper changed 
team and went back to where I left the other two boys. I told them 
to watch the Buffalo but not to disturb them. there was a small 
hole of water near where they slept about one hundred yards dis- 
tant. after the Boys made down there bed about 8 oclock at night, 
the Buffalo came down and drank out of the hole they stayed 
aroun[d] for some time finally they grazed off without getting 
frightened. I got to where the Boys were about midnight. 

Started the Buffalo Early next morning. We did not have to 
trail much they run all day in the sand hills south of Beaver creek, 
they having crossed beaver. Towards evening they were going in 
the direction of a place called Company M*® it is about 45 miles 
from my Ranch on Beaver it is a place where the Beaver has 
living water on it again. But when we got within about 5 mi of it 
the Buffalo turned south east in the direction of Coldwater creek 
We went to Company M, and camped for the night Took trail next 
morning followed the trail all day (We went off of trail about 2 
miles for water) Buffalo did not get any until Evening, that I 
know of for we followed trail all day and followed it fast, and 
when we found the place where they drank it was 60 miles from 
where we took trail in the morning. it was allmost night when we 
came to the water we went a few miles farther and camped for 
the night on the south side of Cold water Creek, (this was two 
days and two nights without water and the day that we were after 
them in the sand hills they never went less than 50 miles and [on] 
a very warm day if that is not Endurance I do not know what 
you would call it, This was the only day that we did not get to see 
them in the 60 days. 

I told the bovs that I did not think that we were far from the Buf- 


9. According to Inman (p. 145) “Company M” was a “‘water-hole situated jn a valley, 
where, years ago, a Company M of U. 8. troops were snowed in and spent the winter.” The 
place had natural caves and may have been located in the southeast part of present Cimarron 
county, Oklahoma, or just over the line in Texas, for later there was a “Company M Ranch” 
in that area. The ranch improvements are “‘a few miles South of the Beaver River. But 
the Ranch land includes quite a little of the Beaver River valley.”—Letter of Henry C. 
Hitch, Guymon, Okla., to F. R. Blackburn, Kansas State Historical Society, May 24, 1949 
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falo from the sign we were expecting to run into them every mo- 
ment we trailed very late this Evening in the hopes of seeing Before 
we camped The night looked stormy and we were afraid that it 
would rain and wash the trail out. Luckily we arrose and found the 
sky clear and the Buffalo in sight. We saw them on the north side of 
cold water they Evidently crossed during the night. they began 
to run north as soon as they saw us_ they went north about 8 miles 
and then made a quick turn to the south we were now about 12 
miles from my ranch and as the Buffalo had turned south we were 
afraid that it would be several days before we would get a change 
of horses. we thought it best to send in and change so sent 2 of the 
Boy[s] into the Ranch with spring wagon and Decordova (the 
Buffalo generally went as far south as the Breaks of the Canadian 
River about 60 miles from Ranch) and myself Kept on after the 
Buffalo I told the Boys that I thought from the direction the 
Buffalo started they would go by a lake of water about 20 mi 
away And that we would follow the Buffalo and for them to meet 
us at the lake. 

We arrived at lake about 3 oclock the Buffalo passed within a 
mile of the Lake, we kept so far behind them, that they were not 
going very fast So we went to Lake and got water and ate, our 
Lunch after our horses were rested a little I saddled my horse and 
went upon a high hill about a mile from the Lake to see if the 
Buffalo were in sight to my delight they were grazing about two 
miles from the hill I went back to lake and awaited the r[e]turn 
of the wagon, about sundown they came in sight with a fresh 
team and saddle horses the horses we were riding we sent 
back to the Ranch with one of the men and continued our chase 
with 2 saddle Horses team and 2 riders and one driver. 

I think this is Enough of this. I Believe that I could give you 
Every days travel, But as the rest is a repetition of what I have 
written, I will skip to when we (We had been after the Buffalo 
about a month up to this time) Put the gentle Buffalo with them 
We had to send back to Garden City Kansas for the gentle ones a 
distance of 140 miles’® two of the boys went after them and 
myself and Kennedy kept after the Buffalo in 7 days after they 
started they were back here with 22 head of gentle Buffalo. Ken- 
nedy and I came into camp the next night after the Boys got Back 
and as luck would have it the Buff[alo] crossed the Beaver creek 


10. From “Buffalo” Jones’ herd of domesticated buffalo.—See Inman, op. cit., pp. 221- 
223. 
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just below my Ranch that night And next morning We took the 
gentle Buffalo and started in pursuit we had not gone more than 
2 miles until we saw the wild ones. 

We drove the gentle Buffalo up a draw out of sight of the wild 
ones until we were within a half a mile of them then we kept back 
out of sight and let the gentle ones go up to the wild ones them- 
selves the wild ones seemed frightened at first and began to run. 
they did not run far, then stopped and took a good look at them 
in a short time they got together, the wild ones did not seem 
to like the gentle ones they began to smell around one annother 
finally the wild ones began to go a way the gentle ones began 
to graze then we began to drive them slowly. But the wild ones 
kept about a mile ahead of the Gentle ones until allmost noon 
they then went into a Lake of water and drank as did the Gentle 
ones, as it was noon we stopped for dinner while Eating, the 
wild Buffalo began to Graze and the Gentle ones Traveled up to 
where they were grazing. pretty soon the wild ones began to lay 
down, as did the gentle ones a few yards from the wild ones, So 
near that you might say that they laid down together. 

We trailed the wild ones and the gentle ones together for over 
a week, but did not seem to do any good they would leave the 
gentle ones Every night—sometimes 8 and 10 miles then we had 
to trail them up and drive the gentle ones; the gentle ones got so 
foot sore, that they were a hinderance to us and did not seem to do 
the wild ones any good, they went just as far in a day and left 
us just as far in the night so we abandoned the idea of gentling 
them with the Gentle B. we would be just about 200 yards behind 
them all day and would drive the Gentle ones right in to them and 
keep them there for hours. We would begin to think that we could 
drive them, but as soon as we would ride out to one side of them 
or in the lead they would turn right in the opposite direction from 
where you wanted them to go. We sometimes made [a] turn on 
them in this way when we wanted them to go to the right we 
would go to the right—as if we were going around them and the[y] 
would be sure to turn in that direction, so you see they were turned 
but did not know it. the most obstinate animal that lives. 

So we concluded to take the Gentle Buffalo back to the ranch and 
try it a while longer the way we began at first. We run them for 
several days, until they began to leave the Bunch. they would 
sometimes leave the Bunch in the day time or attempt to in cross- 
ing draws and creeks [when] they would try to leave by running 
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up or down the draws we would be watching for this and head 
them off and turn them back before they would get a great way 
from the herd. in this we were always successful We soon saw 
that they would all split up some go one way and some another 
so we concluded to rope the first one that would leave the herd. 
our opportunity came soon Enough We thought that we had some 
pretty fast horses but we soon found out that Buffalo could run 
some too There was a 3 year old cow in the bunch that had been 
trying to leave the others for several days So we started the 
Buffalo one morning Hadn’t gone more than five miles until she 
started to leave the Bunch We started in pursuit 

I run the Buffalo first She was about 500 yards from us and 
when she saw that I was after her She Began to run She had such 
a long start of me that I had to run pretty fast and a long ways 
before I could get near her when she saw that I was about to come 
up with her she made back for the herd. I got almost near Enough 
to her to rope her But my horse was almost winded the other two 
Boys were Behind but had been cutting across so that their horses 
were pretty fresh so I hollowed to them to head her off from the 
herd and rope her Aus Decordova took after her and had not run 
her but a short distance until he threw his rope on her It caught 
over one horn and one foot and threw her down But in falling she 
got out of the rope, and turned over so her head was in the opposite 
direction from what she was going when roped I was right be 
hind Decordova and had my rope ready to throw her head was 
toward me and she was just in the act of getting up. I was come- 
ing pretty fast and as I passed her I threw my rope on her and 
never slacked my speed and when my horse came to the End of 
the rope he pulled her as much as 15 ft, (I suppose you know how 
much a horse can drag by the horn of the saddle.) Before she had 
time to get up Aus had a rope on her hind feet and we stretched 
her out Put a large pair of hobbles on her and let her up. She 
was strictly on the fight we left her as soon as we could for we 
did not want to worry her any more than we had to, for fear she 
would die 

We Handled this one so Easy that we thought we could handle 
any of them with Ease but in this we were mistaken for the 3d 
one we roped took the conceit out of us This one was an old cow 
and a large one We got pretty close to her before she started and 
by riding fast we came up with her in about a mile I came up with 
her first threw my rope over her head and having a long rope, I 
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car[e]lessly let to[o] much of my rope out at once and my horse 
run over the rope There I was with one End of the rope on the 
Buffalo and the other around the horn of my saddle. fortunately 
for me the Buffalo run straight a head consequently the rope pulled 
straight between his fore legs, and instead of throwing my horse it 
threw the Buffalo. in an instant she was up again and came right 
back again for fight as she came for me I spurred my horse for- 
ward she hooked at me as I passed her and run straight back while 
I run straight ahead she came to the End of the rope and broke 
the rope she began to run away but Decordova was right behind 
me, and she had not gone more than 100 yards before she had an- 
other rope on her. 

She got a side run on him and pulled his saddle over on the side 
of the horse and he had to jump down on the ground. he ran out 
of reach of the Buffalo pulling his Colts as he ran the rope was 
just looped over the horn I ran up and took the rope off of his 
saddle and put it on mine, (But before I had time to take his rope 
off the cow made a pass at the horse . she came at him at full speed 
as soon as she got close Enough, the horse which was a strong one 
Blazed away at her with both feet and gave her such a Kick that 
she passed him without doing him any injury) And she run for 
me, and I run to one side. She run across the rope and when she 
came to the End of the rope She fell with her head under and we 
soon put a pair of Hobbles on her and let her up She was on the 
war path, She would start for us the same way she did before she 
was hobbled and would fall down. 

We roped 7 in all But do not think it nessary to tell the ad- 
ventures we had with Each one for I think perhapse that you can 
get the desired information you want by what I have written after 
we had Hobbled them we got the Gentle ones and drove them to 
where the Hobbled ones were but they were so stubborn that they 
would not drive. they would fight the Gentle ones and fight us 
to[o] if we attempted to drive them And as we had used all of 
the means that Lay in our power to get the Buffalo and failed, We 
thought Best to abandon the idea of trying to drive them in™ we 
felt pretty sore about having to leave them after having done so 


11. “Buffalo” Jones’ hopes to capture and domesticate grown buffalo had never met with 
success. On one occasion he said: “They would not live in captivity. If they could not find 
an embankment over which to break their necks, they would crush their skulls on stones. 
Failing any means like that, they would lie down, will themselves to die, and die. 

Finally I found I could keep only calves under three months of age. 


) . .”’—Zane Grey. 
The Last of the Plainsmen (New York, 1908), p. 52. 
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much hard work Had put in about 18 hours a day, had run the 
Buffalo almost 3000 miles and it had seemed to us at times that we 
were sure to get them We would be with in a 100 yards of them 
for hours. they would turn around and look at us and then start 
on again Sometimes they would start to run around us when we 
would get to[o] close we would have to stop and let them quiet 
down, for fear that they would turn and run Back. They would 
generally take about 175 mile circuit . . . [line illegible from 
wear] 

In traveling Back and forth across the country they invariably 
kept the same course allmost in the same tracks unless something 
frightened them. Some of the Buffaloes feet were wore out the 
bottom part was all gone and still they would go, and when they 
got frightened they did not Know that their feet were sore. They 
went north allmost to the Kansas line and possibly over the line. 
Buffalo generally runs to the wind when any one frightens them 
suddenly. They allways turn their head to the storm in winter, 
when grazing generally graze, to the wind, and keep Bunched up 
close together. The calves are red when they first come and con- 
tinue so until the latter part of the summer Then they begin to 
grow darker. Buffalo shed their coat the same as cattle and about 
the same time in (the spring) They are the homeliest looking you 
eve[r] saw look ragged, pieces of wool or hair hanging down, 
some places shed off and some not, But when they are entirely 
shed off they have a handsome coat of hair, would be called a 
darke blue appearantly. 

Buffalo look clumsy they are the quickest Animals I ever had 
anything to do with, Especially the calves I used to Haul calves 
in the wagon to different places when I would go into the towns 
everyone wanted to put their hands on them I told them not to 
put their hands on them But some of them wanted to say that they 
had had their hands on a Buffalo calf. But before they got their 
hand out of the wagon they was sure to get it kicked. Buffalo 
when they go to water in the summer when it is hot they jump in 
all over and roll around like a hog in the mud, get as muddy as 
can be Buffalo in this count[r]y allways graze upon the level and 
on Buffalo Grass. 
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JOHN JAMES INGALLS 
(1833-1900) 


United States senator from Kansas, 1873-1891, and president pro tem- 


pore of the senate. This sketch, by Paul Renouard, was a full-page feature 
in Harper's Weekly, July 7, 1888, several weeks after the Ingalls-Voorhees 
debate. 

















The Ingalls-Voorhees Debate of 1888 
Ray H. Sanperur 

NE of the bitterest personal debates in congressional history 
occurred in the U. S. senate on April 25 and May 1, 1888, be- 
tween Senators John J. Ingalls of Kansas and Daniel W. Voorhees 
of Indiana. The conflict had been brewing since March 6, at 
which time Ingalls had spoken in favor of a bill to increase pensions 
for Union soldiers. The Kansan was a friend of the G. A. R., and 
he perhaps saw an opportunity to revive war memories in order to 
strengthen the Republicans in a presidential election year. What- 
ever his reasons, he leveled his attack at the opponents of the bill— 
Democrats for the most part—and charged that members of the 

Democratic party still retained traces of the Confederacy. 

Although he did not name Voorhees at that time as having been 
friendly to the Confederacy, he aroused the anger of the “Tall 
Sycamore of the Wabash” by describing Union Generals W. §. 
Hancock and George B. McClellan as sympathetic to the South. 

VoorHEEs’ First ATTACK 

Voorhees waited until April 25 to attack the Kansan. As the 
Indiana senator opened his speech, Ingalls was in the chair as 
president pro tempore. At first Voorhees confined his remarks to 
comments on the Republican party, high tariffs, and the pension bill. 
In the course of the speech, Ingalls was called from the room on busi- 
ness, and he turned the chair over to Sen. Isham Harris of Tennessee. 
Ingalls, then, was not present when Voorhees made his charges 
against him, nor did he learn of them until he read the newspapers 
the following morning. 

Voorhees was indignant at the Kansas senator for his slur at 
Hancock and McClellan. He said, referring to Ingalls: 

He stood in his place in the Senate, a recognized leader of his party, and 
denounced two great Union gencrals as traitors to their country, allies of the 
Confederacy, and no word of dissent or rebuke has been uttered by a single 
one of his party associates here or in the other branch of Congress. We have 
waited, and some have wondered, but the silent acquiescence in the horrible 
charge remains unbroken. 

Having implied that Ingalls had been neither truthful nor just, 
Voorhees launched into a eulogy of the two gencrals and defended 

Ray H. Sanpervr is an instructor in the department of speech at the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 


1. Congressional Record (v. 19, Pt. 4), April 25, 26, May 1, 1888, pp. 3321-3327, 3383, 
3556-3575. 
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the Democratic party as actually having helped to preserve the 
Union. 
INGAuLs’ First Repiy 

Ingalls was furious when he read the speech the next morning. 
He arose in the senate that day and announced that he would an- 
swer Voorhees. The Kansan pointed out that he had been absent 
during most of the speech and that he had assumed that the Indiana 
senator was going to confine himself to a discussion of the tariff and 
finance. “I was, therefore, somewhat surprised this morning to be 
advised by an item in the newspapers that I had been the object 


of the Senator’s animadversion. . . . I therefore desire to give 
notice that on Tuesday next, at 2 o’clock, if the Senate will indulge 
me, I shall . . . submit some remarks. 


Interest in the promised clash ran high, both in Kansas and in 
Washington. The day before the reply, the Kansas Republicans, 
in convention at Iola, prepared a resolution complimenting in ad- 
vance Mr. Ingalls’ “scathing rejoinder” and passed it with “three 
rousing cheers.”? In Washington, visitors flocked to the senate 
chamber on May 1, the day of the speech. Said the Washington 
correspondent for the Kansas City (Mo.) Times: 

At a comparatively early hour, notwithstanding the rainy and sultry 
weather, the street cars were packed with people . . . moving toward the 
capitol, drawn irresistibly by the announcement that Mr. Ingalls would irra- 
diate the circumambient air of the senate chamber with his wild western 
oratory. . . 3 

The New York Tribune reported: “The galleries contained at 
least 3,000 people, and the floor of the Senate was jammed with 
Representatives and others entitled to the floor. More people 
sought to gain admission probably than on the day when Cleveland 
was inaugurated President.” 4 

Attention focused on Ingalls. Shortly before two o’clock he en- 
tered the senate chamber, said the Kansas City Times correspond- 
ent, “very much after the fashion of a minister about to preach a 
sermon.” He walked over to his desk, which was decorated with 
iowers for the occasion. The Times reporter said that when Ingalls 
took his seat “a profound silence ensued, broken only by the rus- 
tling of a thousand fans, blending their variegated colors, and 
when the Kansas statesman arose to . . . take up 
his speech the silence became absolutely painful.” 


2. “A Specimen From Kansas,”’ Kansas City Times, May 1, 1888. 
8. “Decidedly Hot,” ibid., May 2, 1888. 
4. “Mr. Ingalls Frees His Mind,” New York Tribune, May 2, 1888. 
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At first the reply was a disappointment. Ingalls spoke for two 
hours. He offered a mild, refined, almost restrained series of argu- 
ments to prove that the civil and military leaders of the Democratic 
party had been Southern sympathizers during and after the Civil 
War. He began by saying that Voorhees had admitted in his 
speech of April 25 that “there is such a crime as treason, and that 
to be an ally of the Confederacy was to be a traitor.” His implica- 
tion was clear as he applied Voorhees’ statement to a classification 
of Hancock and McClellan. He capped his arguments by saying 
that the Southern Confederacy still existed, that it was embodied 
in the Democratic party in the South, and that the Democratic 
party in that section was animated by all the ambitions, the pur- 
poses, and the hopes of the Southern Confederacy itself. He said, 

Now, Mr. President, we are upon the threshold of another election. Ws 
have had McClellan and Seymour, Greeley and Tilden, Hancock and Cleve- 
land for Democratic candidates, and Cleveland is practically renominated for 
another term. It will be the most important contest of the century, a polit- 
ical battle whose result will determine the destiny of the United States for 
the next twenty-five years. . . . And again we are confronted with the 
153 votes of the “solid South,” as we have been at every election since 1876; 
a “solid South” that is the essence and substance of the Southern Confed- 
eracy; and the success of the Democratic party means the triumph of the 
Confederacy, which is to-day as much an organized, active, aggressive force 
in our politics as it was in 1860 or at any previous time. Slavery is dead and 
secession is dead, but the ideas, the impulses, the purposes, the intentions 
engendered by slavery and secession remain. Ideas are immortal. They 
never die. Force can not annihilate them. No man was ever convinced by 
being conquered, and no Confederate has ever confessed that the cause for 
which he fought was wrong. 


Although he admitted that not “all Democrats were disloyal,” 
he was clear in his belief that all Southern sympathizers were Dem- 
ocrats. Said Ingalls, referring guardedly to Voorhees, 

There were no Republicans enrolled in the “Sons of Liberty” or as “Knights 
of the Golden Circle.” These were Democrats. Every member of Congress 
who declared that he would not vote a man or a dollar or a gun to carry on 
the war for the Union was a Democrat. Every man who described Union 
soldiers as “Lincoln dogs and hirelings, who deserved to have collars welded 
about their necks,” was a Democrat. 


He even went so far as to picture the Democratic party as con- 
taining a gang of traitors, cutthroats, and outlaws. He declared, 

All guerrillas and bushwhackers, the men from Union States who entered 
the Confederate service for plunder—in war cutthroats, in peace horse- 
thieves—were Democrats. . . . Quantrell, Bill Anderson, Dave Living- 
stone, Hilldebrand, and the James boys belonged then, as they would were 
they living now, to the Democratic organization. 
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At this point Ingalls sat down, apparently having concluded his 
case. 


VoorHEEs’ SEconp ATTACK 


The “Tall Sycamore” thought that Ingalls had expended his 
ammunition, for he began to taunt the Kansan. He recalled the 
fable of the mountain which labored and brought forth a mouse. 
He said, referring to Ingalls’ widely publicized announcement of 
his intention to speak that day, “The spectators had expected to 
see volcanic action, power displayed, but when the end came they 
saw nothing of the kind, and I have never been more reminded of 
that fable than on this occasion.” 

He had, however, caught Ingalls’ implication that he, Voorhees, 
had belonged to the Knights of the Golden Circle, that he had voted 
against support of the war effort, and that he had made reference 
to the “Lincoln dogs.” The Indiana senator flatly denied that he had 
been guilty of any of those things. 

Then Voorhees loosed a blistering attack at Ingalls, an attack full 
of vicious personal abuse. He said that his opponent was politically 
dead, but was “walking around to save funeral expenses.” He said 
that the Kansan represented the “old, decayed, hackneyed political 
campaign liars of the last twenty-five yvars.” He added sarcas- 
tically, “I have admired his brilliancy, his scholastic habit, but he 
was born with inaccuracy marked upon him. If he was my long- 
lost brother, and I was looking for the stripling, I should look for 
‘Inaccuracy’ marked on him somewhere.” 

The Indiana senator derided the Kansan’s military service. In- 
galls had served briefly on the side of the North during the Civil 
War. In 1864 he was a member of the staff of Maj. Gen. George 
W. Deitzler, Kansas state militia, with the rank of major, and later 
lieutenant colonel, and served through the two weeks’ campaign to 
drive General Price out of Missouri and Kansas. He was assigned 
the duties of judge-advocate during his brief period of active duty. 
Voorhees, in his attack, ridiculed Ingalls unmercifully about his 
military “career,” facetiously naming every Ingalls who had served 
in the Union army, but finding no John J. Ingalls listed. 

INGALLS’ Seconp REPLY 

When Voorhees paused, Ingalls, smarting from the personal at- 
tack, arose, cool and deliberate, to deliver one of the most dramatic 
speeches the senate had heard for many years. He had planned his 
strategy well. Although he had implied in his first reply that 
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Voorhees was friendly to the Knights of the Golden Circle and had 
been sympathetic to the Southern cause, the Kansan had not re- 
vealed that he held documentary evidence to support his claim. He 
had withheld the damaging proof, waiting to trap Voorhees in an 
unguarded moment. 

His technique in his second reply was to employ cold logic 
through personal and documentary testimony. At the same time, 
as he recalled war memories and stirred sectional hatred, he gained 
much emotional effect. He used an ethical approach by allying 
himself with Lincoln, defending the latter against the remarks of 
Voorhees. The Kansas speaker continually referred directly to 
truth and to duty, and he appealed to his audience’s sense of justice 
as he drove home the point that he represented those who had de- 
fended the Union, and that Voorhees represented those who had 
fought against it. 

He sounded a note of self-depreciation as he referred to his hum- 
ble military service and his strong sense of patriotic duty: 

I regret exceedingly that the Senator from Indiana has thought best to 
refer to personal matters in connection with my history, to which I do not 
propose now to advert. My military service was inconspicuous and obscure, 
and no one is more conscious than I am of the debt that I owe my country, 
and of the unpaid obligation of gratitude which I am under to those who 
did what I might under other circumstances have done. 

Ingalls neatly turned the tables on Voorhees, for here was precisely 
the opening for which he had been looking. Saying that since the 
Indiana senator had commented on the Ingalls record, he then felt 
called upon to show the Voorhees record in the war. “I feel it to 
be my duty,” he said, “in the defense of the truth of history, to put 
on record the information in my possession, and I have it in a shape 
I think that he will not deny.” He displayed righteous indignation 
at being attacked on April 25 by one he had considered a friend: 

My relations with the Senator from Indiana for many years have been 
those of cordiality and friendship, and never was I more surprised than when 
my attention was called to the vindictive, unfounded, malevolent, and un- 
justifiable aspersion with which he assailed me in manuscript. I could have 
borne it if an enemy had done it, but it was, as the Psalmist said, “my own 
familiar friend.” 

Ingalls made the statement that Voorhees had favored the Con- 
federacy. Voorhees was on his feet instantly to deny it. Ingalls 
replied, 

Mr. INaatts. The Senator from Indiana has just said that he was in favor 
of the destruction of slavery and that he was opposed to secession, and yet in 
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the published volume of his own speeches there is a reprint of an address 
delivered by him in Virginia shortly before the war in which he advocates 
both. . . . I will say further than that, that the Senator from Indiana at 
the time when he delivered that speech had two editions of it prepared, one 
of them for circulation in the North and one in the South. 

Mr. Vooruees. That is not true. 

Mr. Inaatts. Not true! Why, they are accessible to-day, just as much so— 

Mr. Vooruees. Get them and show them. 

Mr. InGatts. They are just as accessible as the Statutes of the United 
States. 

Mr. VoorHees. Get them and show them. I say it is not true. I have met 
that on the stump. I have heard campaign falsifiers before. 

Mr. INncAuts. The Senator pleases to call these campaign rumors because 
he has heard them for the last fifteen years, and therefore they are not true. 

In 1860, after the Senators from South Carolina had withdrawn from this 
Chamber, and when preparations for war were rife all over the South, and 
everybody knew that secession was to be, so far as the South could make it, 
an accomplished fact, the Senator from Indiana wrote a letter, which I shall 
read. Perhaps he will deny that. It is a letter to Mr. Francis A. Shoup, that 
he took South with him and filed in the Confederate war department in 
support of his own application for appointment as a brigadier-general in the 
Confederate army. The man who received it was appointed a brigadier-gen- 
eral in the Confederate army, and he is now an ecclesiastic in Alabama or 
somewhere in one of the Southern States. I will read what the Senator from 
Indiana wrote. Anybody can see it, and anybody who knows his handwriting 
can identify it. This is the letter: 

“INDIANAPOLIS, IND., December 12, 1860 

“My friend, Capt. Francis A. Shoup, is about visiting the South with his 
sister, on account of her health. 

“T have known Captain Shoup since our boyhood; we were schoolmates. 
He is a graduate of West Point, and was in the Army as a lieutenant four 
years. No more honorable or upright gentleman exists. On the disturbing 
questions of the day his sentiments are entirely with the South, and one of 
his objects is a probable home in that section. 

“T take this occasion to say that his sentiments and my own are in close 
harmony. 

“D. W. VoorHees.” 

I suppose the Senator will say that that is a campaign slander, the vile 
calumny of the opposition press. 

Mr. Vooruees. Mr. President, that is not a campaign slander, but it is— 

Mr. Incauis. He has trodden it under foot and spat on it. 

Mr. VoorHees. Will the Senator pardon me for a moment? 

Mr. Incatis. Certainly. 

Mr. Voorness. I say it is not a campaign slander, but it is one of those 
things the people of Indiana have passed upon for now nearly thirty years. 

Mr. Incatts. The Democratic party of Indiana have passed upon it, I 
dare say. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Voorners. They have passed upon it by a very large majority 
and no 
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Mr. Incauts. Oh, I know the Knights of the Golden Circle have passed 
upon it. 

Mr. VoorHees. No colporteur or missionary from Kansas can give it any 
more respectability than the fellows in Indiana have heretofore. I have dis- 
posed of them. There was no war when the letter was written; there was not 
for nearly a year afterwards. 

Mr. INcatts. Sumter fell ninety days afterwards. 

Mr. VoorHEES. No, it did not. 

Mr. Incatts. Let me look at the date. 

Mr. Vooruees. In December. 

Mr. INcatts. December 12, 1860. When did Sumter fall? 

Mr. Voornees. In April. 

Mr. Ineatts. In April, 1861? 

Mr. VoorHeEEs. Yes. 

Mr. InGatts. December, January, February, March—four months after- 
wards. 

Mr. VoorHees. Yes; inaccuracy is written.on your face. 

Mr. Incatts. Within four months from the time the letter was written 
Sumter had fallen, and yet the Senator from Indiana says: “I take this occa- 
sion to say that his sentiments and my own are in close harmony.” 


The Kansan brought up the “Lincoln dog” remark again and 
charged Voorhees with having made the statement, adding that he 
had a witness to the fact: 

Mr. Incas. I will say to the Senator from Indiana that the averment 
that he made that statement can be substantiated by as credible a witness 
as there is in this city at this time. 

Mr. Vooruees. It is false, and even if the Senator said it it would be ut- 
terly false—just as false coming from the Senator as from the greatest liar 
ever in the country. 

Mr. Incauts. If this were a police court the Senator from Indiana would 
be sent to the rock-pile for being drunk and disorderly. 

The senator from Kansas made a telling point when he produced 
a document, signed by eighteen citizens of the state of Indiana, 
who testified that they were present at a meeting in Sullivan, Ind., 
on August 5, 1862, at which time the Hon. D. W. Voorhees said, 
speaking in reference to the Union soldiers, that “they should go to 
the nearest blacksmith shop and have an iron collar made and 
placed around their necks, inscribed thereon in large letters, ‘My 
dog. A. Lincoln,’ and at the same time he referred to the Union 
soldiers as Lincoln’s dogs and hirelings.” 

Ingalls hammered home the point about the competence of the 
witnesses: “I suppose those are reputable citizens of Indiana. They 
are not ashamed of their names or their residence. They give their 
home and their designation. The Senator from Indiana can settle 
the question of the truth or falsehood with them and not with me.” 
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From this point Ingalls pressed his advantage. He struck again 
and again, giving quotation after quotation from witnesses and 
authorities to support his claim that Voorhees’ sympathies had been 
with the Confederacy. He verified the authenticity of his documents 
by stating that they had been discovered in a Washington office 
which had once been occupied by Voorhees, but which documents 
Voorhees had neglected to take with him or to destroy when he 
moved to new quarters. He referred to 112 copies of the ritual and 
rules of organization of the proslavery Knights of the Golden Cir- 
cle, which had been found in Voorhees’ office. He produced highly 
incriminating letters from Senator Wall of New Jersey, endorsing a 
proposition to furnish Voorhees with 20,000 stand of Garibaldi 
rifles. He produced letters from several Southern sympathizers. 
Every letter was quoted in part, and every part drove home the 
point that Senator Voorhees had favored the Confederacy. 

The Kansan quoted a speech in which Voorhees had displayed 
his sympathies. Said Ingalls, 

With regard to the question as to the side on which the sympathies of the 
Senator from Indiana were—I suppose the Senator from Indiana will deny 
this also and say it was mere campaign calumny cast out and trodden under 
the feet of men—on the 5th day of March, 1864, he spoke of Vallandigham 
as “that representative American patriot, who, with Hendricks and Seymour 
and Richardson, had done so much to uphold the hands of the American 
public and had preserved so far the guaranties of constitutional liberty,” a 
man who was tried and banished from the country for being a traitor. 

His opinion of Mr. Lincoln was contained in the same speech— 
“Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, preserved by the pen of the historian for 
universal execration, found no pursuit so pleasant as calling for more men for 
the harvest of death, and, like our present Executive, snuffing with jests and 
ribaldry the warm taint of blood on every gale. “ 

Ingalls turned to the congressional speeches of Voorhees, recall- 
ing his address of April, 1861, in which he declared that he would 
“never vote a single dollar or a single man for the prosecution of 
the war, and he never did so long as he was in Congress.”’ Contin- 
ucd the Kansan, 





He consistently and persistently voted against every measure for uphold- 
ing the Union cause and re-enforcing its armies, voted against all the consti- 
tutional amendments, and finally declared by a nay vote that he would not 
hold that the amendments were constitutional or binding upon the conscience 
of the American people. And yet the Senator from Indiana, who I think 
deserves charity more than any man that I know upon this floor, and who 
has received it at the hands of his associates, and who can less afford than 
any man of my acquaintance to invite a scrutiny of his war record with any- 
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body, with playfulness and hilariousness refers to the fact that I served during 
the war as a judge-advocate with the rank of major and subsequently of 
lieutenant-colonel. 

Here Ingalls closed his speech on the same ethical tone of self- 
depreciation with which he had begun: “I have this to say: That 
however obscure or inefficient my services may have been, they 
were always on the side of my country, and not as his has been, 
always against it.” 

Voorhees at this juncture attempted to reply to the charges 
which Ingalls had so effectively made. His arguments were ram- 
bling and inconsistent as he resorted to denial, then made an 
about-face to appeal to his audience to forget the “stale, putri 
cast-off” past. At last Ingalls interrupted Voorhees with the ques- 
tion that put the senate chamber into an uproar: 

Mr. IncAtts. Will the Senator from Indiana allow me to ask him whether 
the soldiers of Indiana did not threaten to hang him with a bell-rope on a 
train between New Castle and Terre Haute after he made that “Lincoln dog” 
speech? [Laughter.] 

Mr. VoorHees. Mr. President, the Senator is a great liar when he inti- 
mates such a thing—a great liar and a dirty dog. [“Order!” “Order!”] Such 
a thing never occurred in the world. That is all the answer I have to make. 

Tue Presipine Orricer. The Senator is hardly in order. Personal discus- 
sion is not proper. The Chair hopes Senators will be in order. 

Mr. VoorHees. I pass it back to the scoundrel behind him who is insti- 
gating these lies.5 

Mr. Incatts. Mr. President, there is a very reputable gentleman in the 
Chamber, a citizen of Indiana, who informs me that the signers of the cer- 
tificate about the “Lincoln dog” speech are entirely reputable inhabitants, 
male and female, of Sullivan County, and that he knows fifty people there 
who heard the speech made and can swear to it. 

Mr. Vooruees. I say he is an infamous liar and scoundrel who says I did. 
I say so. 

White and shaken, Voorhees was led from the senate chamber 
muttering to himself, “The dirty dog, the dirty dog.” 


REACTIONS TO THE DEBATE 

The reactions to Ingalls’ speech were instantaneous. The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, a Republican newspaper, said with obvious bias 
that the shrewdness of Mr. Ingalls’ plan of attack was universally 
complimented. According to the report: 

The opportunity which Ingalls had anticipated came, and he interrupted 
Mr. Voorhees with a question which disturbed his equanimity, then annoyed 
him, then angered him, then enraged him. He plunged about in his madness 


5. A reference to Rep. James T. Johnston of Indiana, who was sitting immediately be- 
hind Ingalls and who may have supplied Ingalls with much of his proof. 
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until he clumsily fell into the pit Ingalls had warily prepared for him, and 
from that moment he was at the mercy of the Kansan. Mr. Voorhees lost 
his temper, and Mr. Ingalls’ remarkable coolness and smiling serenity only 
exasperated him the more.& 


The immediate reaction of Voorhees may be judged by this com- 
ment by William Connelley, an admirer of Ingalls: 


At this point the friends of Senator Voorhees led him from the Senate 
Chamber. He was pale and trembling. He tried to hold up his head and 
look defiant—an effort that was a miserable failure. Outside the door he burst 
into tears and cursed his fate, saying that his career was run and his reputa- 
tion for patriotism blasted. He was in despair. And he was desperate. His 
friends kept him concealed for several days.? 


Messages of congratulations poured in upon Ingalls. Many of 
the telegrams were from Indiana. Kansans were highly enthusiastic. 
The Globe-Democrat said of the messages: 


The Governors of no less than a dozen Republican states sent their con- 
gratulations, and complimentary telegrams came even from Indiana. Kansas 
was evidently overjoyed by the victory of her senior Senator, for there were 
telegrams patriotic, enthusiastic, and full of all the eloquence the wires 
could transmit from every portion of the Sunflower State.8 


Some of the press, too, was delighted. Kansas newspapers gave 
columns of front-page space to reports of the debate. Typical of 
the Republican papers in Kansas was this comment by the Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Topeka Capital: 


The galleries were often in an uproar, and several times the president 
threatened to clear them all out. No such hot debate has occurred in the 
senate since the war period. This is the testimony of all the old employes of 
the senate. Throughout this fiery discussion Ingalls gained ground all the 
time. Voorhees floundered and finally lost his grip entirely. . . . It was 


evident to everybody that Ingalls had taken Voorhees’ scalp.9 


The New York Tribune, also strongly Republican, eagerly re- 
ported: 


If “The Congressional Record” of to-morrow is a true and not a “revised” 
transcript of the debate to which the Senate has listened to-day [apparently 
it was a true version], that publication will for once contain some “mighty 
interesting reading.” Not within the recollections of its oldest members has 
the Senate witnessed a contest in which so many personalities have been 
bandied about, the lie has been passed so frequently, so much ill-temper has 
been shown or the traditional dignity of the body been so set at defiance by 


6. Quoted in the Atchison Daily Champwn, May 4, 1888. 

7. William Elsey Connelley, Ingalls of Kansas (Topeka, 1909), pp. 163, 191, 192 
8. Also in the Atchison Daily Champion, May 4, 1888. 

9. “Voorhees Vanquished,” Topeka Daily Capital, May 2, 1888. 
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the audience. . . . It was a scene hot easily forgotten by those who were 
so fortunate as to be present.1° 

Even the London Times had a comment, calling it the “bitterest 
debate which has been heard in the Assembly for years.” 

Newspapers which opposed Ingalls politically were, of course, 
sharp in their criticism. On May 2 the Kansas City Times, strongly 
opposed to Ingalls, called the speech a “disappointment.” A day 
later, editor W. B. Hotchkiss of the Wichita Beacon was highly 
critical of the Kansas orator, calling his replies a waste of time. 
The South was incensed at the Kansan. In fact, a few days after 
the delivery of the speech, Ingalls was burned in effigy in Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Republicans, however, hailed the speech as strong political am- 
munition, and the next day in the house, up to 10 o’clock there were 
over 70,000 copies of the speech taken by members at their own 
individual expense. 

Years later the Topeka State Journal declared of Ingalls, “one of 
the traditions of the capital at Washington is his reply to Senator 
Daniel Voorhees of Indiana.” In 1900 the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Journal summed up the senator’s speech: His reply to Senator 
Voorhees will be cited as an example of scathing and combative 
oratory as long as there lives a man who heard it. 


10. New York Tribune, May 2, 1888. 

















The Diary of James R. Stewart, Pioneer of 
Osage County 


APRIL, 1855-APRIL, 1857; MAY, 1858-NOVEMBER, 1860 
PART THREE: MAY, 1858-JULY, 1859 


BuRLINGAME 


S [May, 1858] 
AT 22 


Windy but warm & clear. Went in the morning with Judge 
[Phillip C.] Schuyler & [George] Bratton to run the line be- 
tween the town,site & [Isaac B.] Titus’ claim. In the after- 
noon went up with Mr. [Joseph] McDonald to his claim and 
planted some melons—cucumbers & radishes back to town 
— wrote a letter to A L Hazen, called at [Abel] Pollys in 
the evening with Judge Schuyler & examined the Squatters 
register,— had pleasant sing at Brattons in the evening. 
Sun 23 

Cloudy but pleasant—stiff south breeze. Dressed up this 
morning—and started with several others to Lecompton As 
witness on trial between town Co & I B_ Titus.*® Traveled 
all day and stopped at Big spring and stayed there all night. 


LECOMPTON 
Mon 24 
Clouds & Sun alternate—sultry. Left big spring and reached 
Lecompton about 9 oClock—  Loafed round till noon. 
Stopped at the Nelson house,*°—our trial commenced after- 
noon, two witnesses were examined— played Eucher in the 
evening. 
Tevs 25. 
Rain with some hail in the morning, beautiful through the day. 
Was examined this morning as witness on behalf of town 
Co. occupied the stand 3 hours Loafed round in the ait- 
ernoon.— Spalding & Rogers circus was in Lecompton to 
day— the first I saw in Kansas.*° 
88. P. C. Schuyler later informed the Herald of Freedom, probably with reference to 
this case, that the Burlingame townsite had been preémpted and that eighty acres was con- 


tested. The land office ultimately decided the controversy in favor of the town company. 
—The Kansas Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, December 11, 1858. 

89. The Nelson House, operated by R. B. Nelson, was located at the corner of Isaack 
and Woodson avenues, south of the U. S. land office.—Advertisement in the Kansas Na- 
tional Democrat, Lecompton, May 20, 1858. 

90. Spalding and Rogers’ New Orleans Circus, advertised as “the largest traveling 
show in the world,’ with 109 persons and 113 horses, three sets of performers, clowns 
and ring horses, was a combination of the North American Circus, the Floating Palace 
Circus, and the Railroad Circus. It had played in Lawrence on May 22, Topeka on the 
24th, and moved on to Oskaloosa on the 26th and Leavenworth on the 27th.—Ibid. 


(254) 
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Wen 26 
Very hot & Sultry. Attended the trial all day. 

Tuurs 27 
Very warm through the day,— rain, thunder & lightning at 
night. Atended the trial all day— was witness for town Co. 
again— Left Lecompton in the evening for home— traveled 
all night, had Keg Lager beer with us & good time over it. 


[ BURLINGAME] 


Frr 28. 
Very fine all day. Reached home this morning about 6 
oClock, eat breakfast— went to bed & slept nearly all 
day,— had invitation to party at Mr. [William] Lords in 
the evening, attended and had Good time,— got to bed 
about 1 oClock. 

Sar 29. 
Warm & pleasant. good breeze. Loafed round— read wrote 
a letter to Coz Will [Stewart]. Called at Mrs. Boyce’s in the 
evening with Martha Philips— went thence with her to Titus’. 

Sunpay 30. 
Warm in forenoon— cool in afternoon. Attended Church in 
forenoon— went Straw berring in afternoon, got lots of 


them, read and Loafed & talked in the evening. 

Mon 31. 
Beautiful all day— cool at night, Read Medicine all day. 
Played few games chess & made bargain with Dr [E. P.] Shel- 
don to undertake an enterprise which the future may develope 
and may not. at present we are resolved to make the attempt, 
win or Lose. more anon. 

JUNE [1858] 

Teus 1 
Stiff breeze but warm. Read Medicine all day. 

Wep 3 [2] 
Stiff breeze all day— but very warm. Read in forepart the 
day— attended celebration of sunday school in afternoon 
— good time— played ball in the evening and Eucher after 
dark. 

Tuurs 4 [8]. 
Warm & windy in forenoon—heavy rain in the afternoon. Read 
all day— played few games chess. 
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Fri 5 [4]. 
Cool—moderately so all day. Read— wrote letters— went 
straw berring— recieved a long letter from Mrs Glendinen. 

Sat 6 [5]. 

Warm & windy— cool evening. Read principally all day. 

Sun 7 [6]. 

Fine and warm,— good breeze. Read and Loafed round all 


day. 

Mon 8 [7]. 
Very fine— most too warm—good breeze. Read nearly all 
day,— had a trial in the evening of Brewster for trying to 


kill Young Curtis —* 
Tevs 9 [8] 
Warm—strong breeze. Brewsters trial continued all day— 
sentenc[e]d to 39 Lashes & fine of $50,00 & to Leave the Ter- 
ritory. Attended the trial and witnessed the punishment. Read 
some— played some Eucher— fiddled. 
Web 9. 
Tremendous rain—mudy. Re[a]d & Lay round all day. 
TuHurs 10. 
Cool—little rain—fire comfortable. Read— played chess & 
Eucher. Intended to start for Kansas [City] but did not. 


SANTAFEE ROAD 
Fri 11 
Cool & disagreeable all day—some rain. Started this morning 
for Kansas City with Jim Bothel— traveled all day— 
reached willow springs and camped there— slept in waggon. 
Sat 12. 
Clouds—rain & sun alternate. Traveled on all day— camped 
at night on prarie two miles east of Olathe.® 
[Kansas City] 


91. In a letter of June 8 to Geo. W. Brown, editor of the Herald of Freedom, P. C. 
Schuyler wrote that there was great excitement at Burlingame. One of the citizens had 
been attacked on the Santa Fe road east of town, the object of his assailant being murder 
and robbery, and a ‘People’s Court’? was examining the case. The prisoner, who had 
proved to be one of a gang which had been committing depredations for some time, had 
confessed, and a vigilance committee had been appointed to carry out the sentence of the 
court.—Herald of Freedom, June 12, 1858. 

92. While Stewart was traveling on private business other citizens of Burlingame were 
concerned with public affairs. On the evening of June 12, “suspecting that a whisky shop 
had been opened in our midst ” they held a "public meeting which adopted & 
resolution serving notice that intoxicating liquors were not to be sold there without writ- 
ten order from a physician. P. C. Schuyler was chairman of the meeting and Ithiel Streit 
was secretary. The committee to draw up the resolution consisted of S. A. Fairchild, 
Daniel Griswold and Hiram D. Preston.—Ibid., July 10, 1858. Preston was a delegate to 
the Wyandotte constitutional convention in 1859, where he introduced a resolution to in- 
clude prohibition of liquor in the constitution. 
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4 Sun 13 
Pleasant most the day—some rain. Reached Kansas City in 
the evening— camped on shore of Missouri river. 
[Santa Fe Roap] 
Mon 14. 


Very warm & fine. Run round over the town buying pill boxes 
— violes— drugs &C. through the forenoon. Loaded up 
and left for the Territory about three oClock in afternoon- 
stopped short time in Westport. Camped about 2 miles West 
of Westport, on farm of Mrs Mcgee. 
Tevs 15 
Good breeze in the morning—warm in the evening. Got good 
early start this morning—traveled on—made good days travel. 
Camped near the Mathers[?] house. 


Wen 16. 
Very warm & sultry in forenoon— Good south breeze in the 
afternoon. Traveled on steadily— camped on prarie 7 mile 


West of Willow Springs. 


[ BURLINGAME] 


Tuurs 17. 
Warm— but good breeze. Started early— got home about 
three OClock in the afternoon. 

Fri 18 
Heavy rain— moudy. Read all day, recieved Magazine 
from W D Clark. 

Sat 19 


Rainy & Mudy. Wrote letters one toO G Hazen—D G 
Uhl[?], Mary Jack & W D Clark. 

Sun 20 
Very warm with good south breeze. Took a walk with Mr 
Mcdonald to his farm— thence to John Denisons— and saw 





the old cabin in which William died, and where I shook nearly 
all to peices with the Ague— thence went over to Wrights— 
and saw the house & claim I used to own—_ thence down town 
— got diner— read— slept— & loafed in the afternoon. 
Mon 21 

Very warm—but good south breeze. Read most the day— 
went up to Howards with Row Bothel— _ thence to Mcdonalds 
claim—got load of wood and home— got some Mulberries 
on the way,— attended young mens critic association in the 
17—7079 
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evening at the School house— debated some on the question, 


resolved that all men are created free and eaqual— spoke on 
negative— got to bed about 11 oClock. 
Tevs 22. 


Very warm & sultry. Read—wrote a letter to Sam Devlin. 
WeEp 23. 
Warm in forenoon—heavy rain in afternoon. Read— wrote 
a letter to John Wood. 
Tuevs 24 
Warm through the day, heavy rain after night. Read,—wrote 
a letter to Bob Gibson. went to the woods with Dr. Sheldon 
and got good mess mulberries. 


Fri 25 
Rainy in forenoon, cloudy but pleasant in afternoon, very 
mudy. Read— wrote a lettertoJ.N Emery, played chess 
some.— also some Eucher. 


Sat 26 
Rainy some— very warm. Read— _ went over to Hoovers in 
the evening— _ back. 


Sun 27 


Small shower— pleasant generally. Read some— attended 
Church. 

Mon 28 
Good South breeze. Read all day— attended Critic associa- 


tion in the evening. 

Tevs 29. 
Very warm. Read all day, had singing Club at my house in 
the evening. 

Wep 30 
Very warm but good breeze. Read in forenoon— _hoed pota- 
toes on Mcdonalds farm in the afternoon, played Eucher in 
the evening. 

JuLy [1858] 


Tuurs 1 
Warm— few drops of rain in the forenoon— very warm in 
afternoon. Read in the forenoon— hoed few potatoes in the 


afternoon, took firstrate bathe in Mcdonalds run, played Eucher 
in the evening, played fiddle some. my thoughts have been 
wandering back to Newcastle very ‘much today. wish I could 
only make it convenient to live there instead of this—(to me) 
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unatractive place. I hope time will make me feel more com- 
fortable. 

Fri 2 
Read— Very warm— some breeze. 

Sat 3 
Very warm. Dressed up and took a ride down to Dr Kerrs 
where there was to be a picnic heard on the way that Naomi 
Drew had been drowned in Dragoon Creek. Mr Canniff & 


I were together— so we hastened on down to the place and 
found the party in much distress at the sad occurrence,— 
Naomi was indeed drowned. The party— after vainly trying 
to restore her— organized in procession and returned with 
the corps to town— left it at her fathers— and dispersed 
— much vexed and disapointed— The remainder of the day 
I read some—— and thought much on the uncertainty of life 


—the transition of all things. Naomi you no longer need our 
sympathies— but we feel that we have sustained a very great 
loss in your misfortune. Torn from cur midts— in the bloom 
of youth, when hopes are high— affections developing— and 
every virtue that adorns your sex presented in its most at- 
tractive form we feel your loss, and mourn your fate— we 
pause and reflect in contemplating your unhappy end. farewell 
Dear friend. 


Sun 4 
Very warm & Sultry. Went to Church in the forenoon— heard 
Rev Beach from Cincinnatti preach. Attended the funeral of 
Naomi Drew in the afternoon— heard some good remarks 
from Rev [G. W. or John?] Paddock on the occasion— was 
one of the Pall-bearers. The scene today has awakened many 
strong sympathetic feelings in me— _ unpleasent reminiscences 


have crossed my mind, and a renewed sense of my lonely and 
unhappy circumstances has been forced upon me. After the 
funeral, we returned to our home to ponder over the unpleasent 
scenes of the day. 


93. The death of Naomi Drew, aged 16, was reported as follows: “. . . The citi- 
zens of Burlingame and Superior were assembling in a grove on the south side of Dragoon 
Creek, to hold a celebration. An ox team, containing most of the family of Mr. John 
Drew, was crossing the creek at the usual ford, when the oxen, without any apparent 
cause, suddenly turned and ran into deep water. The wagon-body immediately floated off 
and overturned, precipitating all in it into the water. ivery possible assistance was 
promptly rendered by the numerous bystanders, and with some difficulty all were rescued 
except Miss Drew. She sank immediately, and all efforts to find and rescue her seemed 
baffled as if by fatality. Her body was recovered at the end of perhaps fifteen minutes, 
but the most patient and persevering efforts failed to recall any signs of life. All further 
thought of a celebration was at an end, and the multitude assembled sadly followed 


the 
remains to the home of the bereaved family.""—Herald of Freedom, July 24, 1858 
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Monpay 5 


Very warm— South breeze. Read Anatomy all day at- 
tended critic association in the evening. 


Tevus 6 
Warm and dry. Read, fiddled &C. 

Web 7 
Warm— _ good breeze. Recieved 4 letters this morning— one 
from Coz Molly Thorn— and from Olive, was much pleased. 
read my letters, and several newspapers,— wrote two letters. 

Tuurs 8 
Shower of rain this morning. Read— played Chess— _ check- 
eras, &C, 

[ LAWRENCE] 

Fri 9 
Cloudy in forenoon— sunny & very hot in the afternoon. Got 
up very early— washed— dressed— eat breakfast and 
started, on horseback, for Lawrence,— rode on at good speed 
as far as Bloomington— took dinner— __ then on to Lawrence, 
arrived there between three & four OClock. Went to the Re- 
publican office— made Contract for the printing of a lot of 
Circulars— Lables— bills— & blanks, for receits. then 
to some of the stores, made some purchases— _ then started for 


home. Got out six miles, stopped at [William] Yates’ on the 
banks of the Wakarusa. stayed all night. 
Sat 10. 

Cloudy but pleasant. Terrible storm Last night of wind & rain. 
Started on for home this morning, made good proggress, 
reached one hundred & ten about one oClock— met Dr Kerr 
& Hays there— stopped and waited an hour on them — _ after 
which we all started for home— reached home about four 
OClock. rested & played seven-up ballance of the evening. 
feel very tired and sore this evening, but have some good 
prospects ahead think that my trip to Lawrence will result 
in profit to me after while. 


BuRLINGAME 


Sun 1l 
Scattered Clouds— warm. Read Anatomy for some time in 
the morning took a walk up to Mcdonalds farm— _ got some 
black berries— thence to Howards— found them away from 
home, then down to town, wrote a letter to Eb Sankev— 


read &C. 
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Mon 12 
Very heavy shower this morning early, also one about 10 
OClock— mudy. Made pills all day. attended critic associ- 
ation in the evening— was chose President, for the next term. 

Tevs 13. 
Fine day, with good breeze. Made Pills all day. 

Wep 14. 
High breeze from the south. Worked at preparing Ague med- 
icine all day, played Eucher some, read Anatomy some. 

Tur 15 
Fine day— good breeze. Read— wrote a letter— No 5 
to O G Hazen. recieved bundle of public documents by 
santafee mail. 

Fri 16 
Fine— heavy rain at night. Read— & made three dozen 
bottles Ague medicine. recieved, by the Lawrence mail the 
printing I had bought a week ago. 

Sat 17. 
Heavy rain last night— mudy to-day. The water tremen- 
dous high. Made medicine & put on Labels all day. 

Sunpay 18. 


Beautiful— good breeze. Finished reading Anatomy & com- 
menced Physiology,— Drapers.** wrote some. 
Mon 19. 


Fine breeze but warm. Mixed Ague medicine & read. 
Tevs 20. 


Thermometer 102 no air, horrible. Read some— worked 
some at my Ague medicine— and Lay round in pain with 
sore mouth & jaw. 

Wep 21 


Good breeze— heavy shower of rain in eve. Read all day. 
Tuurs 22. 


Streams very high— muddy. little rain in forenoon. Read 
some— attended political meeting in afternoon— heard two 
Mr. Thachers speak.® received four letters— one from 


94. John Willliam Draper, M.D. (1811-1882), published many treatises on chemistry, 
physiology and mathematics. Stewart probably read his Human Physiology, Statical and 
Dynamical; or The Conditions and Course of the Life of Man (New York, 1856). 

95. The two Thachers, both prominent Free-State men and residents of Lawrence, 
were distantly related. Timothy Dwight Thacher (1831-1894) came to Kansas in 1857 
and became one of the editors and proprietors of the Lawrence Republican. He was a 
delegate to the Leavenworth constitutional convention in 1857-1858, a member of the 
state legislature and served three terms as state printer. Solon O. Thacher (1830-1895) 
came to Kansas in 1858, joined Timothy Dwight in editing the Republican and was a 
member of the Wyandotte constitutional convention in 1859. He was a successful lawyer 
and for several years a member of the state senate. 
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O G Hazen— A L Hazen— J H Bushnell & Mary 
E_ Jack, also bundle of papers, spent the evening reading my 
letters & papers. 
Fri 23. 
Fine day.—good breeze. Read some— wrote 5 letters. 
Sat 24 
Warm. raind hard Last night. Read faithfully all day. 
Sun 25. 
Good Cool breeze, rain in evening. Read all day. 
Mon 26 
Warm— Read— made some Ague medicine. got pretty 
well boozed on Lager, the saloon opened to-day. 
Tevs 27 


Pleasant— rain in the evening. Read— played chess— «& 
Eucher. 

Web 28 
Rain this morning— also in the eve. Read some— wrote a 


letter toO G Hazen, recieved one from W D Clark. had 
sulky ride to day. 

Tuurs 29 
Very warm & sultry. Fixed up and started in a sulky with Lot 
of Ague medicine to retail & sell, got along very well untill 


noon— reached Wachers— took diner— Left some medi- 
cine there & left for Kansas Center,®* passed through some 
fine Country,— stopped at several houses talked few min- 
utes, passed on to Watterloo, stopped at Mickles & Slept in hay 
mow.°** 
Fri 30 

Beautiful all day, but very warm. Got up bright & early «& 
started towards Emporia— drove two miles & stopped at 


Duck Creek & took breakfast at Mr Phillips,®® then on 
— reached the Neosho settlement and commenced offering 
my medicine for sale traveled round from house to house all 
day.— found a great many sick. got upset & sulky broke 
crossing Dow Creek, followed Dow Creek up to near its head— 


96. Kansas Center, in present northern Lyon county, was located at the junction of the 
Santa Fe road and 142 creek, probably at or near the site of present Allen. 

97. Waterloo, ae Lyon county, sometimes called Quincy, was situated in sec. 7, 
T. 17 8., R. 18 E., southeast of Kansas Center and about halfway between Burlingame 


and Emporia. William H. Mickel, a trader, is listed in the 1860 census as a resident of 
Waterloo township, Lyon county. 

98. Oliver Phillips took a claim on 142 creek in 1855 and in 1857 moved to the loca- 
tion on Duck creek.—Jacob Stotler, ‘‘History of Lyon County, Kansas,"’ in An Illustrated 
Historical Atlas of Lyon County, Kansas, by Edwards Brothers (Philadelphia, 1878), p. 5. 
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north side of creek two 





then turned down and came on 
miles. stayed all night. 


NEOSHO 
Sat 31 
Warm with good breeze. Got up early & started on— made 


two or three calls, stoped at side of house & eat breakfast on 
bread & onion. Then on down Dow Creek to its Junction 
with Neosho— then up Allen Creek. sold $5,00 worth of 
medicine. stopped at a house & took diner, After which 


Crossed Allen Creek & wandered up the Neosho. Came to 
Americus— stoped few minutes— then on out to Cros- 
keys ®® introduced myself— talked few minutes— then on 
to where I found an unocupied cabin— went in— took pos- 


sesion & slept in it all night. 


Aveust [1858] 


Sun 1 
Showery all day— very heavy rain in evening Left my 
camping place early & drove on about three miles when it com- 
menced raining— stopped at a cabin, stayed till the rain 
stoped— got breakfast. then on, towards Duck Creek, made 
several calls, Crossed rock Creek & went up the West side of 
it— stoped at the house of a Kentuckian & got diner of corn 
soup. Left that and on to Santafee road, Stoped at [Ingra- 
ham] Baker & left some medicine there— then on west to 
Council Grove, got very wet on the way— stopped at Sfeth] 


M Hays &« stayed all night. 
{ Corronwoop | 
Mon 2 
Showery—sometimes very hot. Left the Grove & drove to 
Diamond springs on Cotton wood.’ Left some medicine at Mr 
Harris, took diner of buffalo toungue & crackers, drove on down 


the Cotton wood, several mile— _ stopped all-night at a bach- 
elors cabin. 

Tevs 3 
Fine— but rather too warm. On down the Cottonwood stop- 


ping at houses. stoped few minutes at Toledo. took diner 


99. Robert Croskey was a farmer living in Americus township, according to the 1860 
census. 
_ 100. This was four miles north of present Diamond Springs, Morris county, which is 
17 miies southwest of Council Grove. fhe branch of the Cottonwood referred to is now 
called Diamond creek. 


_ Toledo was in present northeastern Chase county, 11 miles east of Cottonwood 
alls, 
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with a man named Beaver. reached Empori[a] about sun- 
down. stopped at the Emporia house. stayed all night. 
Wep 4 
Fine all day. Started for Burlingame, got to the Neosho— 
could not get accross. Lay up all day waiting for it to fall. 
Slept on the ground at night & fought musquitoes. 
TuHurs 5 
Fine all day. Crossed the river this morning, and home, ar- 
rived about 6 oClock. 
Fri 6 


Fine & warm, good breeze. Wrote a long account of my trip 
to OQ G Hazen, mended up my harness. 


SANTAFEE ROAD 
Sat 7 


Warm but good south breeze. Started this morning for Kansas 
city— drove all day— got to black-jack— Camped there 
& fought Musquitoes all night. 

Sun 8. 
Very hot & sultry. Drove on— broke my sulky. Camped 
near the Baptist mission. 

Mon 9 


Hot—hot—hot.— all day. Drove on to Westport— stoped 
and got my sulky fixed— then on to Kansas city— bought 
bill of drugs, & turned back homwards— got out to Baptist 
mision— camped all night. 

Tevspay 10 
Very—very Hot, Started very early and drove to Bry- 
ants, Camped. 


[ BuRLINGAME] 
Wep 11 


Dry & hot—sultr[y]. Drove home this morning, about 10 
oClock, recieved a letter from A L Hazen. 
Tuurs 12. 


Warm & Sultry. Prepared medicine for starting out again. 
Slept in Bothels store room.’ 


Fri 13 
Very warm & sultry. Prepared medicine some— wrote two 
letters— one to O G Hazen & one to Wm _ Stewart 


102. In 1857 A. R. and James Bothel had erected a small building on Santa Fe ave- 


Andreas and W. G. Cutler, His- 


nue, in Burlingame, where they operated a store.—A. T. 
tory of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 1533. 
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— read some medicine, fidled over at Brattons in evening. 
Sat 14 
Thunder— Lightning & little rain. Read some, was sick in 
forenoon. 
Sun 15. 
Good breeze— pleasant. Wrote— read & slept. 
Mon 16 
Very warm. Sick Last night & this fornoon, Loafed & read 
in afternoon. 
Tuspay 17 
Very warm & sult[r]y. Prepared for starting away, read some. 
Wen 18 
Very warm & sultry. Read— wrote a lettertoO G Hazen 
— recieved two— one fromO G Hazen & one from J. H. 
Bushnell. 


[ NEosHo] 

Tuurs 19 
Pleasant in the morning— very warm through the day. Left 
home this morning for the Neosho— stopped at Mickles for 
diner— then on reached Emporia about 6 oClock. 
Stopped short time— then on to Cottonwood— crossed & 
stopped all night at an unoccupied house,— musquitoes very 
bad. 

Fri 20 
Very fine— good breeze all day. Recrossed the Cotton-wood 


and went to junction of Neosho— crossed and followed down 
the Neosho on north side. took diner with a settler. made 


number calls— stopped at an unoccupied house, wrote some 
to O G. H{azen] Slept there all night. 

Sat 21 
Very fine day. Started out early this morning, traveled steady 
all day, made several calls. passed through Ottumwa— For- 
est Hill— & Florence.’ Stopped at the house of a man 
named [Henry] Fry— stayed all night. 

Sunpay 22 
Rainy all day. Stayed at Frys all day— read & wrote. 


103. Forest Hill and Florence were in present Lyon county, seven and 10 miles re- 
spectively southeast of Emporia. Forest Hill was at the junction of the Neosho and Cot- 
tonwood rivers. Florence is present Neosho Rapids. Ottumwa is in Coffey county about 
six miles northwest of Burlington. 
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[Corronwoop] 
Mon 23 
More or less rain. Left about 10 oClock for Burlington, 
reached it about twelve— attended to my bussiness and 


turned back toward the cotton-wood. traveled all afternoon in 
the rain. Stoped at a house in the evening and stayed all night, 
set up through the night and gave medicine to a sick man, 


wrote some— read some 
“Honi soit qui mali pense.” 1 
Teus 24 


Clouds & sun alternate. Drove on through Emporia, crossed 
the Neosho at Florence and came up the South side. Stopped 
at Mr Eckenberrys over night. 


Wen 25 
Pleasant through the day, shower of rain & some hail in the 
evening. Passed through Plymouth— Toledo— and Dia- 
mond springs— camped on prairie. 

Tuvrs 26 
Fine through the day— heavy wind storm and shower of 
rain in evening. Traveled on— passed Council Grove 


— stopped and took diner at Ingraham Bakers on Rock 
Creek— then on to Worthington [Withington] up [1]42 
creek 1°°— stayed there all night. 


[ BuRLINGAME] 

Fri 27 
Cool north wind. Drove on home this morning, recieved thre« 
letters & some papers, wrote toO G H{azen] history of my 
trip. 

Sat 28 
Cool all day. Wrote— read— Loafed round &C. 

Sun 29 
Fine all day. Rode up to Dr [Samuel] Shunks in the morn- 
ing— talked a while with the Dr— back home— read &C. 
balance of the day. 


104. Honi soit qui mal y pense, “Evil be to him who thinks evil,” the motto of the Order 
of the Garter, oldest and most illustrious of the British orders of knighthood. 

105. William H. Eikenbery homesteaded on the Cottonwood, west of Emporia, in 1855.— 
Stotler, “History of Lyon County,” loc. cit., p. 5 

106. Charles H. Withington was the oldest settler in Lyon county. He established him- 
self at present Allen, on the Santa Fe read and 142 creek, in June, 1854, having first come to 


Kansas in 1846, and his store was the headquarters for all immigrants in that part of the 
Neosho valley.—Ibid. 
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Mon 30 
Cool breeze. Mixed medicine— made pills— read in Bed- 
fords disease of weoman & children.’ 


[LEcomMPTON | 

Tevs 31 
A little rain but generally pleasant through the day. Started 
this morning for Lecompton to attend Law suit. traveled all 
day— arrived at dark. Stopped at National hotel. 

SEPTEMBER [1858] 

Wen 1 
Fine and warm. Attended the Law suit between Mr Canniff & 
Old Polly. Left National Hotel this morning and put up at 
American house. Had good deal Lager to-day. 





THUR 2 

Cloudy & Cool. Lay round all day, attending trial. 
Fri 3 

Cool morning—warm afternoon. Read—Loafed &C all day. 
Sat 4 

Cool morning—warm day. Read & attended Law suit. 
Sun 5 

High wind Read CYClopedia of practical medicen '°S 
Mon 6 


High wind & dusty. Read principal part of the day. Had good 
mess of green apples & peaches to-day.— had thoughts of 
going to the gold mines,’ played Whist in the evening. 
Tevs 7 

Windy in forenoon, rainy in the afternoon and night. Left 
Lecompton about noon for home. traveled on in the rain 
untill dark— stoped at a white house on the Prarie— but 
could not get Lodging— part of our party stoped in the 
wagon, I and two others went into the house and lay down on 
the floor and put over the night uncomfortably. 





107. Gunning S. Bedford, M. D. (1806-1870), professor of midwifery, etc., in the Univer- 
sity of New York, was the author of Clinical Lectures on the Diseases of Women and Children 
(New York, 1855). 

108. The Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine, edited by Drs. Robley Dunglison, Sir John 
Forbes, John Conolly and Alexander Tweedie (revised edition, Philadelphia, 1845). 

109. Hundreds of persons from Kansas and other states and territories were drawn to 
Pike’s Peak and the Rocky Mountains by the “gold rush.” It had developed to such pro- 
portions in 1858 that G. W. Brown, editor of the Herald of Freedom, commented on October 
9: “Almost every border paper we take up, notices the departure of large companies for 


Pike’s Peak in search of gold. . ” He later remarked that “not less than 1,000 persons 
will winter in the vicinity of Pike's. Peak the coming winter, and it is possible the number will 
equal 1,500 or 2,000. . he Herald of Freedom later had its own “Special Corre- 


spondent From the Gold Mines,” and its columns were filled with news from the gold fields 
during the early months of 1859.—Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, October 9, 23, 30, 1858; 
January 22 et passim, 1859. 
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BURLINGAME 

Wen 8 
Cloudy & Cool all day. Started off this morning, very 
early, drove to Dr Woods— stopped and took break- 
fast— then on— reached home about noon, Read— slept 
— eat melon &C. ballance of the day. 

THurs 9 
Fine day.— cool morning & even. Read— Loafed &C. 

Fri 10 
Pleasant— Went up in the morning to Mcdonalds Claim with 
Row Bothel. dug some potatoes— got Load of wood— re- 
turned— me[nde]d Dr Sheldons harness. Read wrote a 
letter— No 13 to O. G. Hazen— 

Sar 11 
Fine with good breeze. Read Meigs 1?° all day. 

Sun 12 
Fine all day. Read and wrote letter to O. G. Hazen. 

Mon 13 
Fine & pleasant. Read Meigs all day played Eucher in the 
evening. 

Tevs 14 
Pleasant through the day— heavy rain & hail storm in eve- 
ning. Read all day. 

Wep 15 
Very fine day, mudy in morning. Read through the day— 
drove out to Bryants in the Sulky in the evening and got 
some melons. 





Tuurs 16 
Cool morning & warm day. Read some— received 4 letters, 
wrote two— one from O G MHazen— [wrote] Coz Mollie 


Thorn [wrote] Mary E Jack & J T M’millen. 
Fri 17 
Fine & warm & dry. Read all day— played whist in evening. 
Sat 18 
Very warm but good south breeze. Read in forenoon— _at- 
tended trial at Squire Lords in afternoon between Bothels & 
Polly. attended meeting at school house in evening to nomi- 
nate Delegates to county convention— was nominated as one 
myself. 


110. Charles D. Meigs, M. D. (1792-1869), was the author of Obstetrics: the Science and 
the Art (first published in 1849), and other medical works. 
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Sun 19 
&. Very fine Read— went to the woods in the evening and got 
; Lot of Paw paws. 
- HZ Mon 20 
be Fine all day. Read Bedford all day. 
i Tevs 21 
Fine all day Read all day. 


BROW NVILLE 
Wep 22 


Beautiful all day. Dressed up this morning in my Sunday 
goods & started in the Sulkey for Brownsville, had fine ride. 
Reacthe it before noon, was Delegate to Convention. the 
Convention was Called to order before diner, Comittee on Cre- 
dentials was appointed, I was Chairman, we met, received 
Credentials & ajourned for diner reassembled i 
wrangled and quarled all afternoon, did not get through tiil 
midnight, started home and after a fine moon light ride oi 


hn aiternoon, 


: two hours arrived at home went to bed. Saw Mattie Boyce 


at Brownville sparked her some. 
BURLINGAME 
Tuurs 23 
Very fine all day. Read Bedford all day. 





first published in Philadelphia in 1842. 








Fri 24 
Fine. Read Bedford— wrote a letter toO G Hazen No 
14. Also one to Sankey. 

Sat 25 
Fine— Read in forenoon— attended Caucus meeting at 
school house in the evening— had good time—thence over to 
Pollys— called him out of bed & groaned for him, then to 
Beer Saloon— got on bender— sernaded— yelled— fiddled 
— & played Eucher till two[?] oClock, hell of a time. 

SUN 26 
Stiff south breeze. Atended Church— _ wrote a letter toO G 
Hazen. 

Mon 27 
Fine day— Read Druit on Surgery.!™ 

Tevs 28 
Warm— _ good south breeze. Read Druit— wrote some. 

111. The Principles and Practice of Modern Surgery, by Robert Druitt (1814-1883 
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Wep 29 
Fine & warm— good breeze. Read— took walk up to Me- 
donalds back— received 2 letters in evening, one from O G 
Hazen & one A L H[azen]}. 

Tur 30 


Very warm. Wrote a letter toO G Hazen No 16. Read 
Druit. 
OctToBer [1858] 
Fri 1 
Fine— with south breeze. Read in forenoon— sat on jury in 
afternoon on case between Shirtfiff [Alonzo H. Shurtleff] & 
[Frederick] Farley at squire Drews. 


Sat 2 
Very warm and high wind. Read all day. 

Stun 3 
High wind all day— but warm Read nearly all day. 

[LEcoMPTON ] 

Mon 4 
Cloudy in forenoon— clear in afternoon— This is election 
day— Voted for G[eorge] W Holmens for Representative 
& Started for Lecompton to attend Law suit— traveled all day 
and arrived at Lecompton after dark— Stopped at Am[erican] 
hotel— Dr Brooke."!? 

Tevus 5 
Windy but fine, Lay round all day reading. 

WeEp 6 


Very windy. Lay round reading Loafing &C. 
Tuurs 7 
A little frost on the bottoms this morn— first this fall. Loafed 


round— was witness before Grand Jury. Ball at Dr. Brooks 
this evening. 
Fri 8 


Pleasant & warm. Left for home to-day without our trial hav- 
ing come on, arrived at home about 8 oClock at night. got 
letter from O G Hazen. took supper at Brattons. 


BURLINGAME 
Sat 9 
Pleasant but windy. Mixed up medicine & made pills— 


112. B. C. Brooke was proprietor of the American Hotel at Lecompton. 
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Sun 10 
Cold & rainy. Wrote a lette-— No 17 to O G Hazen. 
Read some. 

Mon 11 
Cloudy in forenoon. clear and pleasant in afternoon. Made 
pills and prepared for a trip down Neosho. 


[| Corronwoop] 

Tevs 12 
Cold in forenoon— warm in afternoon Started this morning 
for a trip down Cotton-wood & Neosho— Stopped in the 
evening and Stayed all night at Withingtons on 142 creek— 
santafee road. 

Wen 13 
Cold in morning—warm in afternoon. Traveled all day and 
reached Middle Creek after dark and Stopped over night with 
Mr Boggs—an old Bachelor. 


Tuur 14 
Clear with Strong breeze. Left Boggs & drove back as far as 
Harris’— stopped short time— then on down the Cotton- 
wood, Stopped at Toledo two or three hours— then down to 
Mr Eckinberries, stoped there short time, on— _ tried to get 
stopping over night at several places but failed to do so untill 
10 oClock at night— then stopped at a mans house by the 
name of McFadden— stayed all night. 

NEOSHO 

Fri 15 
Started on early— reached and stopped few minutes at Em- 
poria. Then on to Forrest hill— thence to Florence 
— thence to Ottumwa— Stopped few minutes— thence to 
Mr Frys. Stopped all night. 

Sat 16 
Very windy. Went to Burlingington— then turned back and 
traveled hard all day— _ reached Forrest-hill Stopped at hotel 
all night. 

Sun 17 
Very Windy. Started for home this morn— Stopped for diner 
at Mickles of Waterloo— thence to Kansas Center— thence 


home, arrived about five oClock in evening. 
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BURLINGAME 
Mon 18 
Pleasant to-day, but mudy. Tremendous heavy rain Last night. 
Worked at School house. Played Eucher in the evening. 
Tevus 19 
Pleasant all day. Worked all day for Row & Jim Bothel. 
Wep 20 
Very fine day. Worked in forenoon for Bothels. Recieved three 
letters—one from Molly Jack— & two from O G Hazen. 
wrote one— No 18 to Hazen. 
TuHurs 21 
fine day. Worked for the Bothels. Read in the evening. fid- 
dled some and had few glasses Lager beer. 
Fri 22 
Fine day. Worked some at School house in forenoon. Read & 
slept in afternoon. 
Sat 23 
Cloudy and a little rain. Read— settled with [Thomas] 
Playford— went up to Dr Shunks and settled with him 
— back home. 
Sun 24 
Very heavy rain Last night, rained all day to-day. Read 
— wrote &C. 
Mon 25 
Cloudy and misty. Started this morning for Lecompton _ trav- 
eled till noon— took diner at Dr Woods— then on till 
dark— stoped and stayed over night at Judge Roberts. 


LECOMPTON 

Tevus 26 
Rainy and mudy. Arrived at Lecompton this morning about 11 
oClock stopped at American hotel, stayed there all day and 
all night. read Anatomy some. 

Web 27 
Mudy and rain. Started for home about one oClock— waded 
through water and mud until dark— arrived at Judge Rob- 
erts’ stayed there all night. 

TuHurs 28 
Cloudy but no rain. Started on homewards, reached the Waka- 
rusa about 2 oClock had to camp and Lay there till the river 
fell sufficient to let us ford it. 
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BURLINGAME 
Fri 29 
Still Cloudy. Crossed the Wakarusa this morn took breakfast 
at Dr Woods. then on home— arrived about 11 oClock. 
wrote a Letter—No 19toO G Hazen. recieved one from 


same. 

Sar 30 
Very fine day. Cut wood in forenoon, read & loafed in after- 
noon. 

Stn 31 
Rained hard Last night Rainy all day— very high water 


higher than ever known here. Read medicine up in Dr Shel- 
dons new office. 


NoveMBER [1858] 


Mon 1 
Cloudy and rany— mudy. Read Neil & Smith.’ 
Tevs 2 
Cold & Cloudy. Read all day. 
Wep 3 
Damp & cold. Read Neil & Smith. 
Tuurs 4 
Cold north wind. Read all day. 
Fri 5 
Cold and raw. Read all day. 
Sat 6 
Rather pleasant. Read all day. 
Sun 7 
Cold and snow storm— first snow this fall, Read all day. 
Mon 8 


Cold & raw. Read through the day, attended Lyceum at night. 
Tevs 9 


Cold and raw. Read— call at Denisons in the evening and 
had some fun fighting cats. 
Wen 10 
Cold and raw. Read some— wrote some. 
Tuer 11 
Cold and disagreeable. Wrote some on debate, fidled— _ read 


113. Drs. John Neill (1819-1880) and Francis Gurney Smith (1818-1878) collaborated in 
writing a series of handbooks on chemistry, materia medica and therapeutics, anatomy, sur- 
gery, obstetrics, physiology, and the practice of medicine. 


18—7079 
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Fri 12 
Cold north wind, heave [heavy] snow storm. read some 
— loafed by fire. 


Sar 13 
Clear in forenoon— cold in afternoon. Read all day.—Anat- 
omy. 
Sun 14 
Rather raw. Read all day—Anatomy. 
Mon 15 
Cold— hard frost last night. Read as usual. 
Tevs 16 
Clear and sunny but cool. Read as usual. 
Wen 17 
Real cold, but sunny. Read as usual. 
Tuur 18 


The coldest day since last winter. Wrote a letter—No 20 to 
O. G. Hazen. Read &C. 
Fri 19 
Some sun but still cool. Read and wrote. 
Sat 20 
Rather pleasant, snowing. Went out hunting in forenoon, wrote 
letter in afternoon. Read some. 
Sun 21 
Three inches snow on the ground, Soft and thawing some. 
Wrote letter for Miss Bell Crawford. Read in afternoon. 
Mon 22 
Soft— snow still on ground. Read Drapers Physiology. at- 
tended Lyceum in evening. 
Tevus 23 
Cold— snow on the ground. Wrote some— _ read Physiology. 
WeEp 24 
Still rather cold. Read— wrote a letter to O. G. H[azen] 
No 21. 
Tuurs 25 
Variable— still cool, but changing Read Physiology. 
Fri 26 
Little rain— south wind. Worked at laying down floor in 
my house— sold to Mcdonald some time ago. 
Sat 27 
More moderate. Read Draper’s Physiology. 
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Sun 28 
Rather cold and raw. Went up to Wilmington with three 
others in a wagon, stopped at Havana and got some brandy 
— got pretty well set-up. Got the mail for Burlingame at 
Wilmington,'’* came home in the evening. 


Mon 29 
Little snow— clear in afternoon. Sick in bed all day, at- 
tended Lyceum at night. 

Tevs 30 


Sunny & pleasant. helped Row Bothel haul wood in fore part 
the day. wrote & read in afternoon & evening. 
DEcEMBER [1858] 
Web lst 
Little rain— windy. Finished reading Physiology and Com- 
menced Materia Medica. 
Tuurs 2 
Strong north wind— growing cold. Read as usual, all day. 
Fri 3 
Two or three inches snow on the ground. The coldest day this 
fall. Read Materia Medica. 


Sat 4 
Very Cold & windy. Snowed some this afternoon. Read all 
day. 
Sun 5 
Sunny— 4 inches snow on ground. Read all day. 
Mon 6 
Cloudy— moderating some. Read— wrote some. 
Tevus 7 
Very Cold & frosty. Read all day. 
Wen 8 
Murcury 13° below zero. Read— _ recieved a letter from O. G. 
Hazen— answered it—No 22. 
THUR 9 
Sunny but still cool. Read all day— 
Fri 10 
Sunny— pleasant— south breeze. Took sleigh ride with 
Dr Sheldon this morning down to Superior, and back 


— Read— had venison for dinner. Wrote some. 


114. Wilmington was in the southeast corner of present Wabaunsee county. Havana was 
on the Santa Fe trail, about half way between Burlingame and Wilmington. 
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Sar 11 
Suny— thawing. Read all day. 

Sun 12 
Rainy this morning——mudy. Read &C all day. 

Mon 13 
Cold in morning— more moderate in the afternoon. Went up 
to Cemetary with Rowe Bothel to dig grave for [A.] fetherlys 
child— did so— returned— read. 

Treus 14 
Moderate. Read all day— Bedford. 

Wen 15 
Very fine day— soft. Read faithfully all day. 

Tuurs 16 
Very warm & fine. Read Bedford all day— had meeting at 
night in school house to organize night school. 


Fri 17 

Pleasant— soft. Read— finished Bedford. 
Sat 18 

Pleasant— Read all day. 
Sun 19 


Cloudy. threatning change of weather. Read some. wrote 
some, made few calls. 
[ LEcomPToN } 

Mon 20 
Cloudy— damp. Got up this morning at three oClock, eat 
breakfast at Brattons. Started with Schuyler & Canniff to go 
to Lecompton as witness on Law suit. traveled all day in 
mud. arrived at destination after dark. Stoped at Dr. Brook’s 
Am|[erican] hotel. 

Tevs 21. 
Threatned rain thawing. Lay around all day reading papers, 
Love yarns &C. 

Wep 22 
Pleasant, muddy. The trial was commenced to-day. I at- 
tended it— was held in the Receivers office. 

Tuurs 23 
Fine day. Loafed around— reading— list[en]ing to trial 
&C. all day. 

Fri 24 


Fine. Attended trial. 
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27 
By Sar 25 
Ss Christmas. Fine day. Read all day. 
= Sun 26 
Threatned rain. dident do it tho. Read, maid of Monterey. 
4 Mon 27 
; Damp. Was examined as witness this forenoon, the trial was 
ended to-day. 
Tevus 28 
Cloudy— and damp Started for home early— had a hard 
trip. did not get home— stoped at some strangers house on 
Wakarusa. 
BURLINGAME 
Wep 29 
Foggy in morning. Clear and pleasant through the day. Started 
on home— arrived about 9 oClock. Read— fiddled, wrote a 
letter toO G Hazen No 23 received one from same. 
Tuurs 30 
Pleasant— street dry. Read— fiddled &C. 
Fri 31 
Fine— 


very fine all day. Read some— wrote some— 
raffled some— fiddled some, slept some, attended Bachelors 
festival at night, had good time, 


danced nearly alnight. 
New Years Day [1859] 
Sat 1. 
Beautiful all day. Read principal part of the day. 
Sun 2 
A most beautiful day. 


Read all day. 
Mon 3 
A most beautiful day. Read Meigs all day— attended Ly- 
ceum at night. 
Teus 4 
Beautiful— 


south breeze. Helped haul wood for our family 

in forenoon, attended Taffy party at Geo Hoovers in the eve- 
ning. had good time. 

Wen 5 


Pleasant through the day—North wind in evening. 
TuHurs 6 


Read— 
wrote a letter to O. G. Haz[en] 


Very cold— blustery &c and some snow. Read some— Lay 
round the fire. 








~] 
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Fri 7 
Cold all day. Read— Meigs obstetrics. 

Sat 8 
More moderate. Went out to Mcdonalds claim and helped sur- 
vey a line from one corner to another of same, Stopped few 
minutes at Howards. Read in afternoon. 


Sun 9 
Very pleasant, snow melting. Read— wrote some. 
Mon 10 
Fine day. Bought some lumber this morning and prepared to 
fix my house, read some in Druit— attended Lyceum. 
Tevus 11 
Pleasant but threatning rain. Worked some at house— read 
some. 
Wen 12 


Stiff south breeze. Worked at house through the day— 
Wrote a letter No 25 to O G Hazen. 

Tuurs 13 
Little rain— south wind. Worked at house— received letter 
from Wm Scott. 


Fri 14 
Cold north wind— little Snow— some drops of rain. Read 
Druit on Surgery. 

Sat 15 
Cool in morning— more pleasant through the day— cool in 


evening. Worked at house, read Druit in the evening. 
Sun 16 
Beautiful. Read— wrote &C. all day. 
Mon 17 
Beautiful. Worked at my house, read some. 
Tevus 18 
Beautiful. Loafed round doing nothing most the day, attended 
party at night at Dr Sheldons, had pleasant time. 
Wep 19 


High south wind— but clear Read— wrote some— Took 
a ride down to Superior— visited the school. 
Tuurs 20 
Strong south breeze. Read all day. 
Fri 21 
Somewhat cold but pleasant Read— wrote some— attended 


a dance at Smiths in the evening. 
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Sat 22 
Cold as blazes. Read all day— had a little dance at Brat- 
tons in the evening. 


Sun 23 
More pleasant. Read nearly all day— wrote some. 

Mon 24 
Fine day. Sick in bed in foorenoon. Read in afternoon— at- 
tended Lyceum at night. 

Tevs 25 


A most lovely day. Read as usual—Druit. 
Wep 26 


Cloudy— hard rain in the night. Helped to haul wood in 
forenoon— Read— wrote letter in afternoon. 

Tuurs 27 
Mudy— clearing off. Read all day— attended party at 
[J. L.] Dodges in evening. 

Fri 28 


Cold and windy. Read Thayer on Infidelity.’ 

Sat 29 
Pleasant. Cut fi[rew]ood for [W.P.?] Deming in forenoon 
— Read in afternoon. attended a very interesting meeting. 
of the Temperance League in evening. 


Sun 30 
Rather cold. Read Druit—finished it. 
Mon 31 
Strong south wind. Worked all day, siding up my house. at- 
tended Lyceum in the evening— had good meeting. 
Fepsru[a]ry [1859] 
Tevs 1 


Beautiful all day. Finished house today. Read some, in “Pro 
& Con,” or Universalism confirmed. 

Wep 2 
Very Cold and windy. Read all day Pro & con of univer- 
salism. 

Tuurs 3 
Pleasant all day, cold at night. Read— wrote received two 
letters— onfe] from O G Hazen one from M E_ Jack., 
sent one toO G Hazen. 


115. Thomas Baldwin Thayer (1812-1886) was a Universalist minister. His Christianity 
vs. Infidelity was first published at Boston in 1836. 
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Fri 4 

Cold & Windy. Read Chemistry—Drapers. 
Sat 5 

Cold & Windy. Read— wrote some. 
Sun 6 

Cold & Windy. Read Drapers Chemistry. 
Mon 7 


Rather cold, pleasant in eve. Read Chemistry, attended Ly- 
ceum in the evening, was made President. 


Tevs 8 
Cold raw wind. Read all day. 
Wep 9 
Little more moderate. Read— wrote two letters— one to 


O. G Hazen No. 27[?] & one to C F MckKillip. re- 
ceived one from McKillip. not well to-day. 
Tuurs 10 
Raw & Cold. Read & wrote. 
Fri 11 
Very cold—windy & snow. Sat by fire & read all day. 
Sar 12 
Sunny & pleasant but rather cool. Helped haul wood in fore- 
noon, Read in evening. 
Sun 13 
Pleasant— stiff breeze. Read Woods Practice of Medicine.'"* 
Mon 14 


Very fine all day. Worked at piling up some Lumber in fore- 


noon— Read in afternoon. 

Teus 15 
Beautiful day. Started off this morning on horse back for the 
Neosho Country, Reacthed Waterloo at noon— took diner 


at Mickles— then on to Forest hill— attended to some 
buisiness there— then on down the Neosho to Florence— 
crossed the River and stoped at a farmers house all night. 
Wen 16 

Beautiful— Cloudy & little rain in the evening & after dark. 
Started on early this morning— reached Ottumwa about ten 
oClock,— remained there untill twelve— then turned to- 
wards home— traveled eight miles— stoped at a house and 
got dinner & horse fed— then on across the Sac & fox re- 


116. George Bacon Wood, M. D. (1797-1879), was the author of A Treatise on the Prac- 
tice of Medicine, first published in 1847. 
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serve— traveled on untill dark, got lost— wandered round 
an hour or two— got on the road again— reached home 
about 80Clock at night— having rode about fifty miles, got 
my Supper & went to bed. 

Tuurs 17 
Beautiful all day. Wrote four letters— one to Uncle Stewart 
— fone to] O G Hazen No [28?] [one to] Lizzy 
Harsh— [one to] Molly Jack. 

Fri 18 
Cloudy in forenoon but fine in after— Read some— at- 
tended Law suit between Dr Shunk & Henry Smith— Shaved 
my whiskers off— Attended large party at Henry Smiths at 


night— danced “heap”’— had good time— got home about 
one OClock. 

Sat 19 
Cloudy & windy. Feel rather slim to-day— Read some— 
wrote some—slept some. 

Sun 20 
Beautiful day Read Woods Practice. Attended Church in the 
evening. 

Mon 21 
Fine day. Read through the day. attended Church in the eve- 
ning. 

Tevus 22 
Fine also. Read & Loafed round some. 

Wen 23 


Fine— but strong south wind. Sold some lumber & got some 
filthy luere— Read medicine 


Tuurs 24 
Rainy slowly all day. Read all day— played Eucher in even. 
Fri 25 


Clear with high wind, not bad. Read— wrote some. 
Sar 26 
Very fine day. Read in forenoon— went after a load of wood 
in afternoon. attended a lecture on Astronomy in evening 
— took Carrie Paddock to & home again 
Sun 27 
Fine day— little cool in evening. Read— wrote some. 
Mon 28 
Clear with high east wind. Attended to having my house 
painted to-day. 
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Marcu [1859] 
Tevs 1 
Warm with high south wind— rained in the night. Read &c 
through the day. 
WeEp 2 
Mudy— some little rain. Read & loafed— have notion of 
going to Pikes Peak this spring, think I must do so."" 
TuHurs 3 
Read some— went up to Lucian Fishs to look at pair of 
steers— with a view of buying them for the Gold mines, 
Back home— played Eucher in evening. 
Fri 4 
Beautiful day. Had my house painted— second coat 
— Read in evening. 
Sat 5 
Pleasant through the day— heavy rain at night. Read 
through the day— called to see Carrie Paddock at night. 
Sun 6 
Rainy nearly all day. In bed most the day— 
Mon 7 
Cloudy & muddy. Read medicine— Played Eucher at night. 
Teus 8 


Mudy but clear— Read all day— played Eucher in even 
Wen 9 

Very fine— & drying. Read all day. 
Tuurs 10 


Warm with high south wind. Read some— Loafed round 
some, wrote some— fiddled some & thought good deal about 
Pikes Peak. 

Fri 11 
Beautiful— some wind. Loafed round good deal— strong 
notion of going to the Gold mines this spring. read some 
— attended public meeting at night, to hear report of dele- 
gates to Topeka— had heaps of fun & excitement. “Spotted” 
[Dr.]S A Fairchild & A Polly. 

Sat 12 
Beautiful all day. Worked a little in morning at bridge on 
Topeka street. Loafed round some— read some— attended 
meeting of temperance League in the evening, had good enter- 
tainment. 


117. See Footnote 109, 
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Sun 13 
Clear & sunny with strong south wind. Read— wrote 
some— had good deal of thinking about the Gold mines 
— took a walk in the afternoon up to Wrights— back 
home— read. 

Mon 14 
Tremendous wind from N. W. Calmed down in evening, beau- 
tiful at night. Read all day. At night, attended meeting of 
Lyceum & heard lecture on “Japan” by Rev. Cordly.'!5 

Tevs 15 
Calm— Clear— & pleasant. Read— & Loafed round— 

Wep 16 
Very pleasant, some south wind. Read some— attended Post- 
office, bought a Yoke of Cattle & waggon preparatory to going 
to Pikes-Peak. 


Tuurs 17 
Cold north wind— little rain. Read all day. 

Fri 18 
Strong breeze— but clear & sunny. Cut wood in forenoon 
— Read in afternoon. 

Sar 19 
Very fine— south breeze. Read some— wrote some— 
Loafed round good deal. 

Sun 20 
Clear & sunny— high wind in the evening. Read all day— 


Mon 21 
Beautiful all day. Read— Loafed— fiddled &C. took 
“Crazy Kate over to Rice’[s] in the eve. 

Teus 22 
Beautiful all day, flowers begin to dot the praries. Read— 
fiddled— Loafed— drank Lager— played Eucher &C all 
day. received a letter after night from Cousin Mollie Gailie. 

Wen 23 
Beautiful all day. Read— Went down to Superior in the 
evening to church—home about ten oClock. 

Tuurs 24 
Very fine— some south wind. Read some— Loafed some, 
dressed up and went to Jim Bush’s in the evening and saw Jim 
Bothel & Julia Putnam get Married— took tea there. Called 


118. Dr. Richard Cordley (1829-1904), pastor of the Plymouth Congregational Church in 
Lawrence, 1857-1875 and 1884-1904. 
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to see the Deming family after night. Wrote letter in forenoon 
to Cousin Mollie Gailie— bought medicine & Chest from § 
A Fairchild— The boys gave Jim & Julia a great surnading 
—Several adventure[r]s to the gold mines passed through town 
today. The Deer tounges are dotting the Praries already. 

Fri 25 
Very fine— Calm. Read— Loafed round— &C. 

Sat 26 
Very fine— calm— warm. Read— Lofed &C. Wrote some 
— slept. 

Sun 27 
Rather cloudy— pleasant. Read— took a walk in the eve- 
ning over to Rice’s with [F. W.?] Mitchel[l], had good time 
with Kate & Agnes [Barcomb?], swinging &C— came back 
home after dark, stoped at school house— and stayed for 
prayer meeting— then down to the Saloon— had a “fast” 
time for an hour or two. 


Mon 28 
Cold & snowey— very windy— quite a skift of snow. Read 
most the day— had a Lager Beer party at Denisons after 
night— got home about midnight. 

Tevs 29 
Clear but rather cool. Read some— sold my watch to Judge 
Schulyer. 

Wep 30 


Pleasant— sunny. Read— wrote— played Eucher, fiddled 
&C. 

Tuurs 31 
Clear & pleasant. Read some— Loafed round good deal, 
made arrangements with Mr Wright to go to pikes peak to- 
gether. determined to go. “Heap” people passing to day on 
their way to the Gold mines. 


AprIL [1859] 
Fri 1 
Pleasant— rain after night Read— finished reading Woods 
Practice of Medicine. Loafed round— played Eucher &C. 
Sar 2 


Little muddy— pleasant. Read some— Loafed &C. 
Sun 3 
Rather cold & cheerless. Wrote— mended Clothes— Read 


&C. 
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Mon 4 
Clear & pleasant— cool in evening. Loafed round in idleness 
all day, attended lecture of Mr Shurtleff at School house in 
the evening. 

Tevus 5 
Cool wind. Loafed round all day, doing nothing. Read Pope 
in the evening. 


Wen 6 
Very fine & warm with good breeze. Took walk up to Wm 
Curtiss’, to buy some meat— did not get any— returned— 


stopped at Adaholts [F. W. Adenholt or W. F. Aderhold] 
— then on to [Moran] Beaches, stoped & took diner, sat & 


talked awhile. then on home— _ Loafed round ballance the day. 
Tuurs 7. 
Very fine, with high wind. Received letter from Uncle Stew- 
art, traded my fine coat to Fred Schuyler— Loafed— played 
Eucher &C. 
Fri 8 
Warm « pleasant, cool in evening. Got possession of my team 
today. Read some, loafed &C. 
Sat 9 


Very warm, good breeze. Hauled load of wood, drank heap of 
Lager beer. 
Sun 10 
Warm, fine shower of rain. Read most the day, wrote some. 
Mon 11 


Beautiful growing day. Worked a while mixing medicines in 


morning— Loafed, read— called on some Ladies &C in aft- 
ernoon— attended Church at night. 
Trus 12 


Beautiful all day. Made pills nearly all day, attended Church 
in the evening. 

Wen 13 
Cold & stormy, just the other extreme of what yesterday was, 
little snow fell. Read good deal, mixed up some medicine, re- 
cieved a letter from O G Hazen, answered it at night, 
made up the mail, for J. Bothel. 

Tuurs 14 
Clear but cold— Read some— Loafed round— attended 
store for Bothels— Called to see Miss Julia Rogers & Mattie 
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Boyce, talked Long time with them. Got out my old diary 


& read long time at it— attended Church at school house at Ff 


night. 

Fri 15 
Cool & raw, hard frost at night. Loafed good deal, got tight, 
like a fool. Called to see Johny Denison at night. Received a 
letter from Mary E. Jack. 

Sat 16 
Still cool & frosty. Read some— Loafed round some. The 
Boys had a revival at night 

Sun 17 
More pleasant— but still cool. Read— slept &C attended 
church at night. 

Mon 18 
Most beautiful day. Loafed— read— played Eucher, drank 
Lager &C was at Church in evening. Had some good music 


to-day by a brass band on the way to Pikes Peak— Judge | 


Schuylers family arrived to-day. 
Tevus 19 
Beautiful all day. Read Meigs—Obstetrics. Loafed &C. 
Wep 20 
Beautiful— threatning rain. Loafed— played Eucher &C 
all day. 
Tuurs 21 
Rained last night— Cold, & blustery this morning, heavy 
shower or Snow, cold all day. Sat by the fire reading all day. 
Fri 22 
Clear & pleasant but a little cool. Read most the day. 
Sat 23 
Very fine all day. Read some— helped Bothels shell some 
corn. attended meeting of Citizens to consult about the Liquor 
Traffic, was Chosen Chairman of same. 


Sun 24 
Beautiful all day. Read most all day— took a walk over to 
Dr Kerrs in evening— got into a job of hunting up a team 


to take Mrs Kerr down to Cedar Creek, run round and suc- 
ceded after a number of trials. Wrote some after night— 
also read in Obstetrics. took a walk over to Kerrs, home 
again & to bed. 
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Mon 25 
Very fine all day. Read principally all day. Streames of 
people rolling through to the Pikes Peak Gold mines. 

Tevs 26 
Very high wind— but warm. Read— Loafed round— had 
call from Ike Reno— Glad to see him— talked long time 
with him. 

Wep 27 
fine all day. Read some— Loafed round some 

Tuurs 28 
Pleasant through the day, rainy after night. Worked at mak- 
ing a waggon sheet. 

Fri 29 
Fine all day. Worked at my Waggon, fixing up &C. 

Sat 30 
Fine, very fine, grass growing. Worked at wagon, tended 
store some for Bothel. 

May [1859] 

Sun 1 
Rainy in forenoon. Clear & fine in afternoon. Read some— 
Slept some, wrote some, no profits to-day. 

Mon 2 
Very wet— Large hailstone. Made some prepereation for 
starting to Missouri river with team, bought pair of boots & 
some other things, attended Lyceum at night. 

Tevus 3 
Very fine and warm. Worked all day, hauling wood and getting 
ready to start to Kansas [City]. 

Wen 4 
Very fine all day. Started for Kansas [City] in company of 
Geo. Rogers & By Fairchild, traveled on and camped over 
night at Rock creek. 

SANTAFEE Roap 


Tuurs 5 
Very fine day. Traveled on— had good time. reached Black 
Jack, camped there. 

Fri 6. 
Pleasant— little rain in even. Traveled on all day, camped 
on the east side Cedar Creek. 
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Sat 7 
Some rain, but still pleasant. Pushed on & reached Kansas 
City about 4 oClock in evening, hastened and got Loaded up 
& out as far as M’Gees addition camped there— Left Fair- 
child. 

Sun 8 
Exceedingly warm, today Traveled about 16 miles to-day. 
Camped near Indian Creek. 

Mon 9 
Still very warm. Moved on, got as far as mail station east of 
Bull creek, sick to-day. 

Tevus 10 
Not so warm to-day. Sick all day, moved on and reached 
[illegible] camped. 

Wep 11 
Little rain, not unpleasant. Reached Rock Creek, Camped, 
took supper at Walters’ 


[ BURLINGAME] 
TuHur 12 
Cool & damp. Got home about five oClock, unloaded, worked 
around a little, slept with Uncle Joe Mc[{donald]. 
Fri 13 
Very wet & muddy. Made a good deal of preperation for 
Pikes Peak. 
Sar 14 
Still wet & muddy. Worked at fixing up wagon cover &C 
for trip to the Peak. Settled up with Mcdonald & Thomas. 
Sun 15 
Fine day this. Painted waggon cover— made Lot of car- 
tridges for Sharps rifl— wrote a lettertoO G Hazen, also 
some in diary. 


Mon 16 
Rainy— heavy storm, high water. Loafed round doing 
Choirs, in getting ready for Pikes Peak. 

Tevus 17 


Beautiful all day but mudy. Packed up for traveling, &C. 
Wep 18 
Fine & warm. Loafed round writing reading &C. 
Tuurs 19 
Pleasant— Loaded up my waggon in company with Wright 
to go to Pikes Peak, slept in waggon— 
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Fri 20 
Fine day. Got every thing in readiness for the trip to the 
mines. 
[Santa Fe Roap] 
Sat 21 


Shower in morning fine through ballance of day. Rolled out 
this morning for the Gold mines. made about fifteen 


miles— have heavy Load— took diner at Wilmington 
— stoped over night at Washers[ ?] 

Sun 22 . 
Very fine all day. roads drying off very fast. Moved on 
Leasurely all day, got set in mud twice— had to unload 
once— traveled about fifteen miles— Camped on prarie on 
west side of Bluff Creek." 

Mon 23 


Very high wind to-day. Got on as far as Council Grove 
— Came up with a Large company of Missourians on the 
way to Pikes Peak— joined there company and traveled 


with them till night— camped all together on west side of 
Neosho. 
Tevs 24 
Rather warm— Started out with the rest— rolled on all 
day— camped one mile & half west of Diamond springs. 
Wen 25 
Rainy— roads bad. One of our waggons turned back this 
morning— bad news from the mines— spirits Low— trav- 
eled hard all day through mud and rain— camped on prarie 
east of Cotton wood. 
TuurR 26 
Cold north wind all day & very dark and gloomy in forenoon. 
Pressed on this morning through mud & cold— _ reached Cot- 


ton wood about noon, stoped there and Lay in camp ballance 
of the day. 

Fri 27 
Beautiful all day. Started on this morning Leaving most of 
our company in camp— soon met a very Large train return- 


ing which threw shades over us all— _ prostrating high hopes, 
& determined us to turn back, pressed on however a few 
miles further to see and kill some buffalo— reached “runing 


119. In extreme northwest of present Lyon county. 


19—7079 
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turk., stopped and shot some buffalo turned round for home, 
camped on runing turkey. 

Sat 28 
Beautiful all day. Pressed on towards home this morning very 
much cast down, heard nothing all [day] but bad news, thou- 
sands returning from the outrageous humbug. built plans all 
day for the future, think I shall go to Missouri— made 
good days drive. 

Sun 29 
Wet— disagreeable,, & muddy. Drove on this morning 
through rain and after a very uncomfortable time reached elm 
creek 7 miles west of Council Grove. Camped there. 

Mon 30 
Very clear warm & fine. Roads very mudy, but drying 
fast Lay up at elm creek untill afternoon, started on and 
reached Neosho camped one mile west of Council Grove. 

Tevs 31 
Clear & fine— but roads bad & rivers very full the Neosho 
to full to cross. Had good camping quarte[r]s, and thought 
best to stop where we were untill the streams run down. Lay 
in camp all day, had visit from party of Kaw Indians. 


JUNE [1859] 

Wep 1 
Very windy. Rolled out this morning— crossed the Neosho 
& made a streit Line for Burlingame. Camped on East side of 
[1]42 Creek. 

TuHurs 2 
Very warm & fine. Pressed on— Stopped at Wilmington for 
diner— then on— stoped at Wrights claim, took tea at 
Loyds, stayed there all night. 

Fri 3 
Fine day— cool in evening. Divided our outfit this morning. 
Went down to Burlingam[e]. Stopped at Uncle Mc[donald]s. 


BURLINGAME 
Sat 4 
Very fine & warm— Lay round all day doing nothing. 
Sun 5 


Fine & warm. Read some, slept some &C— 
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Mon 6 
Warm & pleasant. Prepared for starting out on an adventure 
— Left my flour & meat in Uncle Mc— care— 


Tevus 7 
Sun hot— dusty— Started out this morning with my oxen 
& waggon— for some other place of abode—had [D.B. ?] 
Mcdougal, his wife, & sister-in-law Mrs. Sullivan |?] & John 
Espy with me, traveled on to Rock creek— camped. 

Wen 8 
Very warm— good breeze— Rolled on— reached Black 
Jack, 

[N. B. Pages 97-100 of the diary are lacking. | 
[ Missouri] 
Tevs 21 


Very warm & sultry. Rolled on all day. 

Wep 22 
Rained Last night. Warm but muddy to-day. Crossed the 
sharidan [Chariton] on ferry boat. 

THUR 23 
Warm— Rolled on— passed through Bloomington— county 
seat of Macon Co. and on to near Macon City—camped 1% a 
mile north of town, took a walk up to the town in after- 
noon— Looked round & surveyed things generally— bought 
a hat & some other things— returned to my waggon— read 
— fiddled &C. 

Fri 24 
Very hot all day. Lost my oxen, hunted for them good while, 
found them in the evening, think I will go north to-morrow. 

Sat 25 
Damp in morning— clear & fine in eve. Took a north Course 
this morn— traveled about 22 miles— Camped near La- 
plata— a little town on the Line of North Mo r-r— in 
north part of Macon Co— took walk into town in evening 
— bought some Crackers & Lager & returned to camp— 1! 
feel at a loss to-day to know where to go or what to do. 

Sun 26 
Very fine— south breeze. Lay in camp nearly all day. 
Started on in evening, went about four miles— came to wher 
some men from Wisconsin were camped, and stopped with them 
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Mon 27 
Threatened rain— Clear in evening. Rolled on all day— 
passed through Kirksville county seat of Adair County. 
Trevus 28 


Very strong south breeze. Rolled on— passed through green 
top & Lancaster— County seat of Schuyler County. 

Wep 29 
Very warm— Traveled on nearly all day— crossed the Line 


into Iowa 





passed through Savanna. 
[Iowa] 

Tuvurs 30 
Warm in forenoon— Cloudy in afternoon. Moved on north 
— think I shall go to Ottumwa— passed through Bloom- 
field— County seat of Davis Co. Camped in timber. 

Juty [1859] 

Fri 1 
Very warm & sultry. Pressed on, and about 10 OClock reached 
the Desmoine river, opposite Ottumwa, County seat of Wapello 
Co. Camped under a tree on the bottom. Washed up and 
went over the river in afternoon— Found my old friend Doc- 
tor Douglass— had a long talk with him— re-crossed the 
river and to my waggon. 


Sat 2 
Cool morning— warm in evening. Left my waggon & oxen 
this morn— and crossed the Desmoine— went up to Doc 
Douglass’— spent the forenoon with him— took a walk up 


on the Bluffs back of the town, drank some good Lager— over 
the river again to my waggon. 

Sun 3 
Quite Cool. Lay back— slept, read, & fiddled, had a call 
from Doe Douglass his brother Milt— & Uncle Sam, _ took 


a walk with them— also a call from some strangers—_ shot 
two very Large white Pelicans in eve. 
Mon 4 


Very cool this morning but warm in afternoon. Went over to 
town this morning & up to Douglass’s took walk, drank Lots 
of Lager— Went back over the Bluffs to witness sunday 
school celebration— returned to town— and in after- 
noon— crossed the river and hitched up my team and turned 
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towards the south west, think I shall return to Burlin- 
game. traveled six or eight miles and camped. 


Tevs 5 
Cool morning— warm evening. Traveled on— passed 
through Blakesburg— Camped near Moravia— made at 
Least 20 miles to-day. 

Wen 6 


Cool morn— but very hot day. Rolled on— passed through 
Centerville— County seat of Apianoose [Appanoose] Co, a 
very prety town— also Bellair. 


[ Missovur!] 
THUR 7 
Very hot all day. Rolled on— passed through Genoa 
— Crossed the Line into Missouri— Camped near St Johns. 


Fri 8 
Very warm & Sultry. Rolled on— passed through St 
Johns— overtook a family from Illinoise moving to Kan- 
sas— traveled with them. 

Sat 9 


Very very hot. Moved on— passed through Wyreka— 

Sun 10 
Still very warm. Passed through Trenton— County seat of 
Grundy Co. Crossed Grand river on ferry. 

Mon 11 
Three very good showers today. Passed through James- 
Port— forded the West fork of Grand river & passed through 
Galliton County seat of Decatur [Daviess] Co. 

Tevs 12 
Fine weather, roads muddy in morn— Moved on south & 
reached Cameron on H[annibal] & St Jo R-R— Camped on 
south side of R-R. Left my company of movers to-day. 

Wen 13 
A little rain in morning— Very hot in afternoon. Rolled on 
south to Plattsburg County seat of Clinton Co, took the road 
to Weston, camped near Plattsburg. 

TuHurs 14. 
The hotest day this sumer— Traveled on slowly all day, 
forded Platte river at Union mills. 

Fri 15 
Hotter than ever. Rolled on— passed through Weston 
— Crossed Mo river on Ferry— Lay up through the heat 
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of the day— traveled on down through Fort Leavenworth & 
Leavenworth City— and three or four miles out on to the 
Prarie, Camped. 
Kansas TER 
Sat 16 

Very warm but some breeze. Traveled on towards Law- 
rence— stoped through the hottest part of the day— trav- 
eled after night. 


Sun 17 
Exceedingly warm— Moved on early— reached Kansas 
river about noon opposite Lawrence Stopped untill eve- 
ning— crossed on ferry— passed through Lawrence 


— Camped on the way to Burlingame three or four miles out 
of Lawrence. 

Mon 18 
Still very hot. On towards Burlingame as fast as possible, had 
to lay up through the day. 

Tevus 19 
Hot as ever. Hurried on— got to Burlingame late in the eve- 
ning, glad to get back. 

BuRLINGAME 

Web 20 
Very sultry. Made calls to-day— took diner with Bo- 
thels— comenced boarding at [J. B] Hubbels. 

TuHurs 21 
Warm— some breeze. Helped Uncle Mc to move a house in 
forenoon— Loafed in afternoon. 

Fri 22 
Warm & sultry. Wrote half the day— called to see & spend 
the evening with Carrie Paddock. 


Sat 23 
Pleasant— fine rain in evening. Went up to Havana with 
Row [Bothel] after hay rig— got home in evening. 

Sun 24 
Rainy— Read— slept &C all day. 

Mon 25 


Heavy rain— mudy. Read papers. Lay round doing nothing. 
Tevs 26 
Some rain in forenoon. Did but little. 
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Wep 27 
Fine clear day. Loafed in forenoon— went out to Mcdonalds 
Claim in afternoon & cut some forks & poles for Shed. 

Tuurs 28 
Fine & warm. Went up with oxen & waggon after my forks & 
poles in morning. attended store in afternoon for Mc & Rowe. 

Fri 29 
Warm & good south breeze. Loafed some— read some 
— Kept Store— went up to Featherlys with Carrie Paddock 
in the evening. 

Sat 30 
Clouds & sun— bored holes for shed in morning— attended 
Law suit of Braton & Morse— Loafed— read &C. 

Sun 31 
Warm— Good breeze. Slept— wrote— read— went up 
to see Carrie. 


[Part Four, August, 1859-November, 1860, Will Appear in 
the November, 1949, Issue] 














Bypaths of Kansas History 


WHEN AN EpiTorIAL CupBoarp Was Bare 


From the Topeka Tribune, December 31, 1859. 


Harp Up.—S. N. Wood, editor of the [Council Grove] Kansas Press, after 
calling on his subscribers for corn, hogs, butter, eggs, wood, &c., and failing to 
get either, now proposes to take wolf pelts, buffalo chips, and old cast-off 
clothing. 


——_——— 


INDIAN SOLDIERS 
From the Fort Scott Bulletin, June 21, 1862. 


ParaDE Rest.—Not long since, one of the new Indian regiments was formed 
for “Dress Parade,” for the first time. The ceremonies progressed very well 
until the command “Parade rest” was given, when, with a unanimous grunt of 
satisfaction, the Indians seated themselves comfortably on the ground. They 
understood the “rest” perfectly, but the “parade” evidently has no place in 
their tactics. 


From Soldier’s Letter (publication of the Second Colorado cavalry 
stationed at Fort Riley), August 19, 1865. 


In the 9th Kansas cavalry there is one entire company of Indians. They 
are mostly Kaws, and their head chief is one of the sergeants. Many amusing 
incidents are related of their early career as soldiers. The greatest difficulty to 
overcome was to make them dress as soldiers. In the heat of summer they 
would insist upon walking through the streets of Leavenworth in their drawers 
alone, and when forced to put on pants, cut out the seats for convenience. 


THE PepestrR1AN Has Atways Been Fair GAME 
From the Leavenworth Evening Bulletin, May 18, 1864. 


Fast Drivinc.—How often it happens in the course of a man’s peregrinations 
in the city that he barely escapes being knocked down by a team that comes 
dashing down a side street at a rate of ten miles an hour—the driver, as the 
wheel of his vehicle grazes the pedestrian, launching a curse at him by way 
of apology. Every man who drives thus fast in the streets violates an ordi- 
nance, and could be arrested and fined for it if any citizen thought it worth 
while to take up the matter. But no citizen wants to be bothered with petty 
litigation of that sort. Besides, he is so accustomed to hair-breadth escapes 
at the street corners, and the subsequent oaths and execrations of drivers, that 
he looks upon it all as inseparable from city life—as one of the nuisances which 
are a part of the price that we pay for the delightful privilege of living in town. 


(296) 
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From the Leavenworth Daily Conservative, March 28, 1865. 
Fast Rip1no.—The practice of fast riding and driving through our principal 
streets, is a matter to which we would call the attention of the police, for it 
is getting to be very dangerous. We are ashamed to own that this is allowed 
to be practiced in our city on Sunday, more than any other day. It is a com- 
mon sight to see three or four, and sometimes more horsemen dashing through 
the streets, and frequently so drunk as to be totally regardless of the safety 
of those who chance to be crossing. 

We call the attention of the proper authorities to this disgraceful practice, 
to take measures to stop it. Persons who have no respect, either for the Sab- 
bath, themselves, or the good name of our city, ought to be brought to a 
realizing sense of their degradation by the application of some severe legal 
punishment. If their benighted minds can find no other amusement, and they 
must still persist in this horse-racing, let them go out to some lonely spot 
where nobody lives, and not insult and annoy citizens who have respect and 
decency enough to pass the Sabbath day in a becoming manner. 

We hope to see this unlawful practice attended to at once. 


——— ~> 


TRADING WITH THE INDIANS 
From the Leavenworth Daily Conservative, May 17, 1867. 


Within the last sixty days buffalo robes to the number of 10,000, worth 
$30,000, have been shipped by E. H. Durfee, No. 48 Main street. The value 
of furs and skins handled in the same house during the above time, reaches 
the handsome figure of $100,000. Mr. Durfee has six posts in different parts 
of the West, gathering up furs, robes. etc., whose united operations will amount 
to half a million dollars this spring. 


From ibid., May 8, 1868. 
DURFEE & PECK 





Tue INDIAN TRADE. 





HOW IT IS CONDUCTED. 





INTERESTING DETAILS. 





Probably there is no business carried on in this country of which so little 
is known by the public generally as Indian trading. We yesterday had a very 
interesting chat with Mr. E. H. Durfee, one of the oldest and most widely 
known Indian traders who have ever been in the West. We are indebted to 
him for a great many interesting items about the business, which we have 
decided to lay before our readers. 

Mr. Durfee came to Leavenworth in 1861, from Marion, Wayne county, 
New York, and has since then built up the immense and lucrative trade which 
he now controls. 
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Tue SouTHERN TRADE. 

He is the sole proprietor of the establishment here, which is the headquar- 
ters for the traffic with the Southern Indians. The posts on the upper Mis- 
souri are owned by Durfee & Peck. The Southern Indians, or those south of 
the Arkansas, supplied, are the following, with their estimated numbers: Co- 
manches, 23,600; Apaches and Cheyennes, 3,500; Osages and Kaws, 4,000. The 
larger tribes, as nearly everybody knows, are divided into bands, under various 
names, which we will not give here. 


Tue NorTHerN TRADE. 

The Indians of the North with which they trade are all Sioux, numbering, 
it is estimated, upwards of 70,000. They are located in Dacotah and Mon- 
tana. The Sioux are divided into twelve or fifteen bands. Some of their trade 
comes from the British Possessions, and the whole extent of it is from there 
to Texas. The only rival of Durfee & Peck is the Northwestern Fur Com- 
pany. The competition is sharp, and is carried on with all the energy which 
characterizes the Yankee everywhere, whether in Wall street or in a log cabin 
a thousand miles from civilization. 


Tue Posts, AnD Men EMPLoyYeED. 

Durfee & Peck have employed at their posts, in all, about one hundred 
men. A large number of these are fitted out every season by them with arms 
and traps with which they get their furs and turn them over to their em- 
ployers, receiving therefor goods, which they in turn sell to the Indians. 

They have on the upper Missouri seven posts, at which are stored and kept 
for sale all kinds of goods which the Indians want to buy, and where they 
come in with their skins. The houses used are all built of logs, with mud 
roofs, saw mills being scarce up that way. 

Tue HuntiIna aNnp TrappinG SEASON. 

The season in which furs and peltries are secured by the hunters and trap- 
pers is from October to February. After that time the shedding of the coat 
commences and the hair fades and becomes worthless. 

The animals most sought for and which produce the most desirable skins 
are the following, placed in the order of value: 

Otter, beaver, buffalo, wolf, elk, bear, fox, deer, and coon. Mink is con- 
sidered too small game, among the Indian trappers in particular. 


How Tuey Are Kittep. 

The buffalo are killed mostly by arrows, as they are not only less expensive, 
but can be withdrawn and used again. These animals are generally hunted in 
the following manner: A large herd is surrounded and gradually driven in 
together. And here is exhibited a piece of strategy thoroughly Indian. The 
stragglers on the outside of the main herd are shot in the liver and will bleed 
to death internally in going four or five miles. The hunters still keep on 
driving them in, and the carcasses at the close of the chase are not scattered 
over so large an extent of ground as they would be if the stragglers were shot 
dead. When the circle is well closed in, the hunters begin to shoot at the 
heart. Their ponies are all trained and will not enter the herd, but keep 
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always around the outside, though the rider does not draw a rein on them 


r- after the main herd is reached. 

5 The wolves are all poisoned in the following manner: A quarter of buffalo 
of is either taken in a wagon or dragged over the prairie; at the distance of about 
De 40 rods apart, numerous stakes are stuck in the ground, on the top of which 
1e is impaled a small piece of the meat, which has been poisoned with strych- 
1s nine. The wolves strike the trail and follow it up, taking the pieces as they 


go. Next morning the hunters go along the line and skin the dead animals. 
They stretch the skins over stakes, with the inside up, and there let them dry. 
No salt or anything else is put on them. Sometimes as many as seventy or 


g, eighty wolves are killed with a single quarter of meat; of course an immense 
n- amount of strychnine is used. Mr. Durfee says they have sold as many as 
le 1,200 bottles to one man. Each bottle holds one-eighth of an ounce, which 
re is sufficient to kill five wolves. 

a- The otter and beaver are trapped, various kinds of drugs being used for 
h bait. 

in A few silver-gray foxes have been found up there, but they are very scarce. 


The skins of these animals are very valuable, bringing from $50 to $75 each. 
When taken, they are invariably sent to Europe, where they are used only 
by the wealthiest people. 


od 

as Dressinc AND TANNING. 

a- The Indians use the brains of the animal to tan it with. They first stretch 
the skin over a frame. They. then rub on the brains, mixed with juices ob- 

ot tained from certain roots and plants. They are then scraped with various 

y implements, hoes being used. They say the brains draw out the grease. After 

id they are dry, they are painted and ornamented. The paint used is of the very 
finest qualities of Chinese vermillion and chrome yellow and green. These 
are imported by Durfee & Peck. 

D- Brinaine IN THE SKINs. 

at As soon as the season is over the Indians put the hides and furs on poles, 
which are dragged by ponies, sometimes a distance of 300 miles, to the near- 

ns est trading post. The whole band generally comes in with them. At the posts 
are opposition runners, in the employ of the Northwestern Company and 

n- Durfee & Peck. They keep on the watch, and as soon as a band comes in 
sight they mount their ponies and start off to secure the customers. 

Those with whom they decide to trade are compelled by custom to give the 

A band a great feast, which lasts one day. Then business commences. 

in Wuat THE Inp1ans Buy. 

in The articles most in demand by the red men are coffee and sugar, of which 

ne they are very fond. In dry goods they want blankets, cloth, prints; a few ot 

od them buy saddles and bridles. An ornament called an Iroquis shell, which is 

on picked up on the seashore somewhere in Europe, is in great demand. Mr. 

od Durfee says he has seen an Indian sell fifteen out of twenty buffalo robes for 

ot these shells. 

ne “Bia Canoes.” 

“Pp The Indians know the boats which are ioaded with goods for them by the 


tops of the smokestacks being painted red. They call them “big canoes,” and 
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as soon as they get into the Indian country the news is carried ahead by run- 
ners, and they all know when the boat will arrive. They never molest them, 
and Durfee & Peck have never met with any loss at their hands. 


“Two Bears.” 


This noted Chief has been employed by the firm as a runner, and being 
very widely known and popular among his people, is a valuable assistant. 
“Two Bears” was with Col. Leavenworth, the man after whom our Fort and 
city were named, when he died, and the Chief assisted to bury him many 
years ago. 

On the 4th inst. old Jesse Chisholm, probably the oldest trader in the West, 
who came here from Tennessee sixty years ago, and who was fitted out last 
summer with about $25,000 worth of goods by Mr. Durfee, died, away up 
near the mountains. Old “Two Bears” thought so much of him that he took 
from his own neck a gold medal which had been given him by President Har- 
rison and placed it on Chisholm’s neck, and had it buried with him. 

The first time Mr. Durfee saw this old Chief, was during one of his trips 
up the river. The old fellow was pointed out to him as a leading Chief, and 
Mr. Durfee invited him on board, taking him directly to the ladies’ cabin. 
Now it chanced that our red friend was not just then clad in his Sunday-go- 
to-meeting clothes, but on the other hand, looked rather dirty. As soon as 
he saw the ladies, he wanted to leave, and appeared very bashful. He then 
went away, and an interpreter told Mr. D. that “Two Bears” was ashamed of 
his old clothes, and had gone to dress up. Sure enough, in about an hour he 
made his appearance, decked off in all the gaudiness of a First Family Sioux, 
stuck all over with gewgaws and feathers, and mounted on a pony, which 
looked as gay as himself. Everybody on the boat went out to see him, and 
his wounded pride was healed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Durfee has sent off one boat load of goods this season, per steamer 
Benton, which will be back in June, loaded with furs and peltries. She took 
up 250 tons. The Big Horn, which has gone up with Government freight, will 
also bring down a cargo. The Benton will make another trip this season. 

The farthest that boats go up is 2,700 miles, by the river. 

The proceeds of the stock to be brought down by the Benton this year, will 
be about $150,000. 

They have sutler’s stores at Forts Sully, Rice and Stevenson, which are 
entirely separate from the Indian business. 

Durfee & Peck handle yearly from 25,000 to 30,000 robes, which average 
about $8.00 apiece. The furs are, of course, much higher, and the whole busi- 
ness comprises an enormous trade. 

There is a popular idea that some of the buffalo robes which we find in 
market are tanned by white men. This is not so. The Indians do it all. 
White men have tried it, but failed. 

Mr. Durfee has, during his various trips to the mountains secured a large 
number of pets; among them he has kept the following animals, which are 
at his New York residence: one bear, one antelope, one deer, one badger, a 
red fox and two American eagles. He had two buffalo but they died. 
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As a proof of how profitable the business is to the hunters and trappers, 
we will state that two young men were fitted out by Durfee & Peck, only a 
short time ago, who would realize about $5,000 for their winter’s work. Nearly 
all the goods traded to Indians by this firm are imported. Mr. Durfee went 
to Europe two years ago, and invested largely. 

He has established an extensive post at the mouth of the [Little?] Arkan- 
sas, from which to supply the Southern Indians, and there are already upwards 
of fifty families located there. 

Mr. Durfee related many interesting incidents of his experience, with which 
we could fill a page of this paper. We have endeavored, in this, however, to 
give all the more interesting points in the business, which must necessarily 
possess a great charm for men who like adventure mixed with profit. 


—— > - 


TuHose Marcu WINps 


From The Southern Kansas Advance, Chetopa, March 13, 1872. 


A gentle “Kansas Zephyr” was blowing yesterday. It turned over a stage 
coach on Maple street. Charley Davis, the only passenger, coolly stuck out 
his head and asked what station was called. The driver lay insensible for a 
while, but his head was soon level again. 


—_—__—_ 


INTEMPERATE IN THE ANTIDOTE 
From the Wichita Eagle, July 24, 1873. 


A young man by the name of Wolf, living some eight miles from town, was 
bitten by a rattlesnake on last Monday. Hurrying to town for relief, whisky 
was recommended as an antidote. He drank about two and one-half pints. 
That was in the forenoon. By night he was in an insensible condition, the 
exertions of two or three physicians failing to arouse him. Still continuing in a 
comatose or lethargic state, on Tuesday morning a galvanic battery, douching 
and the injection of ammonia were resorted to, which after two or three hours 
had the effect of arousing him, and yesterday morning hopes were entertained 
for his recovery. It will not be forgotten that whisky was what the matter was, 
and not the snake bite, although either are deadly enough. 


A SuHort SHorT 


From The Globe Live Stock Journal, Dodge City, November 18, 
1884. 

Our short hand reporter makes return of a case in police court last week 
thusly: Cowboys and some girls take supper at a restaurant. Nobody puts up 
for the supper. Restaurant man kicks. Row. Two of the c b knocked down. 
One makes his escape. Furniture smashed up. Thunder to pay generally. 
Cowboys go out doors and shoot in the windows. Cowboys on the range. 
Restaurant man arrested. Fined. Appeals. Case not ended. 
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Kansas Corn 


From the Kiowa Herald, January 8, 1885. 


We find the following going the rounds of the eastern press: “A Kansas 
man climbed to the top of a corn stalk before retiring, to inspect the state of 
the weather. His foot slipped, and he fell into a neighboring tree top, where 
he was suspended all night trying to die, and couldn’t breathe only thirty 
cents on the dollar. After his rescue he kicked himself all the next day and 
promised his wife and seventeen children that henceforth he would buy an 
almanac, and keep himself posted without resorting to such dangerous meth- 
ods of ascertaining the weather probabilities.” If the above had been pub- 
lished in the Wichita Eagle everyone would have accepted it as a fact. But 
coming as it does from an eastern paper, we don’t believe it. If he had fallen 
out of the top of a corn stalk in a field of Barber county corn, the blades 
would have been so thick and strong that they would have sustained his weight 
and he could reach the ground as easily as walking down a step ladder, and 
not been put to the painful necessity of hanging all night in a tree top with 
only his suspender buttons between him and eternity. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Heinie Schmidt’s column, “It’s Worth Repeating,” a series of his- 
torical narratives about early-day life in the vicinity of Dodge 
City, has continued to appear regularly in The High Plains Journal 
of Dodge City. 


Recent articles in the series, “This Month in Kansas History,” 
by Cecil Howes, published in The Kansas Teacher, Topeka, in- 
cluded: “General Forsyth at Beecher Island,” September, 1948; 
“Starting the Health Crusade,” a review of the activities of Dr. S. 
J. Crumbine when he was secretary of the Kansas Board of Health, 
October; “Thanksgiving—With Kansas Variations,” November; 
“How Transportation Has Improved,” December; “Mineral Springs 
in Kansas,” January, 1949; “Kansas’ Noted Divine and Author,” 
a biographical sketch of Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, February; “Vio- 
lence in Territorial Days,” the experiences of the Rev. Pardee But- 
ler in Kansas in the middle 1850’s, March; “Herbs, Roots, Amulets 
and Nostrums,” early-day remedies for illnesses, April, and blue- 
stem pastures, May. 


A history of the pony express, entitled “The Pony Express Starts 
From St. Joseph,” by Olaf T. Hagen, appeared in the Missouri 
Historical Review, Columbia, October, 1948. William H. Russell 
was the chief promoter of the pony express project. He persuaded 
his partners in the firm of Russell, Majors and Waddell to support 
the idea, and a new company was incorporated—the Central Over- 
land California and Pike’s Peak Express Company. The pony ex- 
press went into operation on April 3, 1860, when the first pony and 
rider departed from St. Joseph for California. However, the in- 
come was not equal to the expense, and, beset by other misfortunes, 
the company soon met with financial failure, ending the venture. 


“Boom or Bust in Southwest Kansas,” is the title of an article 
by Osear A. Kinchen published in the West Texas Historical Asso- 
ciatton Year Book, October, 1948. The boom settlement in the 
latter 1880’s of the so-called “Dust Bowl” area of Kansas is the 
principal theme of Mr. Kinchen’s article. 


A report by Clarence Woodbury on the repeal of prohibition in 
Kansas, entitled, “What Happened to Kansas,” was printed in the 
January, 1949, number of The American Magazine. 
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The January, 1949, Etude magazine of Philadelphia, carried a 
feature article, with a picture, of the late Oscar Lofgren, for many 
years dean of fine arts and head of the piano department of Bethany 
College of Lindsborg. The article stated that the story of Dean 
Lofgren’s life is one of the most significant in the development of 
music in the Middle West. It related in detail many of his achieve- 
ments and contributions to music during his years in Kansas. 


Two articles by Arthur Conklin published recently in the To- 
peka Daily Capital were: “[S. D.] Flora Finds Topeka Weather 
Records Almost Old as City,” January 23, 1949, and “State’s 
Weather Records Older Than Kansas Is Itself,” February 21. The 
oldest systematic weather records in Kansas were made at Fort 
Leavenworth, beginning in July, 1827. In Topeka the weather rec- 
ords date back to January, 1858. 


“Kansas,” by Roy Wall, was the title of an article on the game 
birds and animals of Kansas and their protection, in the March, 
1949, number of Sports Afield, Minneapolis, Minn. The article pre- 
sented a review of the history of legislative protection for game in 
Kansas, and a picture of the present game situation which has been 
objected to by some of our other state wildlife authorities. The 
first protective game legislation was enacted in 1861. 


The editors of the Lawrence Outlook recalled in the issue of 
March 3, 1949, that it was in March, 1926, when the first issue of 
the Outlook, then titled the Douglas County Republican, made its 
appearance. In a two-column editorial Edwin F. Abels, editor, and 
Marie R. Abels, associate editor, reminisce about the paper’s 23 
years of existence. 


Articles included in the March, 1949, number of the Bulletin of 
the Shawnee County Historical Society, Topeka, were: “Part I” of 
“First Congregational Church of Topeka, 1854-1869,” by Russell 
K. Hickman; “The Ward-Meade House,” by Lois Johnson Cone; 
“Col. Veale’s Mansion: Social Center of Topeka,” by Mrs. Wilber 
Galloway; a continuation of William W. Cone’s “Shawnee County 
Townships”; “The Old Trail Through Topeka,” by Paul Adams, 
and another installment of George A. Root’s “Chronology of Shaw- 
nee County.” On the outside of the back cover appeared the pic- 
ture and a brief biographical sketch of the new president of the 
Shawnee County Historical Society, Homer B. Fink. 
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Among historical articles of interest to Kansans in recent issues 
of the Kansas City (Mo.) Star were: “Home Town Doctor Plan 
Gains in Kansas,” by Ira B. McCarty, March 20, 1949; “A K.U. 
Student’s Dream Led to Empire of Coal and Chemicals,” Kenneth 
A. Spencer’s life plan of 25 years ago now realized, by Kay Hilde- 
brand McLeese, and “Old ‘Gold Fields’ of Kansas To Be Covered 
by Reservoir,” a lake to be created by the Cedar Bluff dam will 
occupy the area in Ellis and Trego counties where prospectors 
worked a half century ago, by Cecil Howes, March 27; “Big City 
Restlessness Is Left Behind by a Couple [Ralph and Rosemary 
Haffner] on a 1,600-Acre Kansas Farm,” by Hughes Rudd, “Shoot- 
ing Lions and an Elephant With a Former Kansan [Roy Weath- 
erby] in Africa,” by Clarence N. Cook, “Out Through Kansas on 
the “Tumbleweed Special’,” a ride from Larned to Jetmore on a 
Santa Fe train that the troop train directors overlooked, by John 
T. Alexander, and “His Cast-Iron Uncle Sam Drops Pennies in a 
Satchel,” about some of the coin banks in the collection of over 
300 of Charles Holman of Topeka, April 17; “Girl Who Liked 
Microscopes at K. U. To a High Post in Children’s Bureau,” Dr. 
Leona Baumgartner has been made associate chief of the children’s 
bureau at Washington, by Conwell Carlson, April 23; “Army Lead- 
ers of Western World Converge at Ft. Leavenworth,” Command 
and General Staff college attended by 51 foreign officers, by Robert 
W. Reed, April 24; “A Housing Problem in [Hutchinson] Kansas 
Solved by Community Action,” by Alvin S. McCoy, May 1; “The 
World’s Champion Cowboy [Jerry Roberts] Was Born and Bred 
in Kansas,” by John Alexander, and “Many Obstacles Are Met to 
Make Lake Elbo a Reality,” Manhattan’s first lake nears com- 
pletion, May 8; “William Dean Howells Was an Exciting Dinner 
Guest of William Allen White,” by Everett Rich, May 16; “The 
King’s Horses From Vienna Now Cavort and Graze in Kansas,” 
John Nolan of Garden City has purchased seven Lipizzaner horses 
which the U. S. army “acquired” during the war from the Spanish 
Riding Academy of Vienna, by Hughes Rudd, “His [E. C. Buehler] 
Tips on the Gift of Gab Help K. U. Debaters Win,” by Howard 
Turtle, and “It Can Cost Your Life To Be the Law in Abilene, Kan.,” 
recent deaths of Sheriff Davis and his brother recall that a similar 
fate befell Tom Smith, marshal in 1870, by Bill Barger, May 22, 
and “From Death Valley to the Far North, Fred Funston Always 
Found Adventure,” by Everett Rich, June 6. Articles in the Kan- 
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sas City (Mo.) Times included: “K. U. Professor [George C. Hood| 
Who Made the First Dermatome Keeps Busy in Retirement,” by 
Fred Kiewit, April 5; “Railroad Came to Kansas City Despite 
Civil War and Sterling Price’s Raids,” on August 1, 1864, the first 
train arrived in Kansas City, by Edward R. Schauffler, April 15; 
“Library [in Holton] Founded by Women in 1896 Now Has 15,000 
Books,” April 20; “Hannibal Bridge, First Across Missouri, Won in 
Sharp Contest With Leavenworth,” recent difficulties with the 
bridge recall the rivalry between Kansas City and Leavenworth for 
the first bridge across the Missouri river, by Albert H. Hindman, 
April 23; “Oratory and Civil War Passions Rose High in Murder 
Trial of Frank James,” by Edward R. Schauffler, May 5; “Har- 
vesters From Many States Prepare for the Rush to Harvest Kansas 
Wheat,” by Hugh Jencks, May 6; “William Reed Arthur Is ‘Pop’ 
to Judges and Others He Helped Through School,” a biographical 
sketch of a former professor of law at Washburn University and 
the University of Colorado, now at the University of Kansas City, 
by Thomas D. Leathers, May 14; “ ‘That Terrible Huebner,’ Hard- 
Bitten Kansan, Takes Over From Lucius Clay,” Lt. Gen. Clarence 
R. Huebner became U. 8. military governor of Germany when Clay 
resigned, by Robert K. Kelley, May 19, and “Frosty Flora Is Will- 
ing to Leave Weather Forecasts to Kansas Farmers,” an interview 
with the Kansas meteorologist who recently retired after forecasting 
the weather for 44 years, by Robert H. Clark, June 8. 


Several stories of historical interest have been published in the 
Meade county papers in recent months. In a brief article in the 
Meade Globe-News, March 27, 1949, J. O. Keith described the 
Tuttle trail. According to Mr. Keith this trail followed the Jones 
and Plummer trail from Dodge City for about ten miles to a point 
on Mulberry creek; from there it went almost due south te Five 
Mile creek where it turned southwest, cutting across the southeast 
corner of Meade county and extending on through No Man’s Land 
into Texas. The Plains Journal, March 31, and the Meade Globe- 
News, April 3, printed a story by Mrs. Essie May Novinger about 
the first school in the southern part of the county. The school was 
held in a sod house and taught by Mrs. Jake Kolb in 1885. Mrs. 
Novinger was one of the pupils. In another article, appearing in the 
Globe-News, April 24, and the Journal, April 28, Mrs. Novinger 
tells of the arrival in Meade county in the 1880's of her family and 
other settlers. 
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John E. King’s “From Texas Longhorns to Thoroughbreds,” a 
brief history of cattle raising in Texas from the days of Coronado 
through the period 1865-1880 when five million cattle were driven 
to shipping points in Kansas, down to the present, was printed in 
the April, 1949, number of Southwest Magazine, a supplement of 
the Panhandle (Tex.) Herald, April 15. 


A series of articles by Richard W. Lewis on the early history of 
Home City began in the Marysville Advocate, April 14, 1949, and 
continued through June 2. A post office was first established near 
the present site of Home City in 1874, and the first postmaster was 
Gottlieb Messell, according to Mr. Lewis. For several years the 
post office was in the homes of the postmasters, and, as a result, 
the town became known as Home. Although a plat of the town 
was made and recorded in 1882, Home City was never incorporated. 
Mr. Lewis traced the Home City history up to 1905, when the town 
was almost totally destroyed by fire. Other Marshall county his- 
torical articles were printed in the Marshall County News of 
Marysville. On May 19, some historical information gathered by 
the late Mrs. A. B. Martin was printed. Brief historical sketches of 
Marysville, Blue Rapids, Axtell and Beattie appeared in the issue 
of May 30. A brief history of the Aleove Springs region is included 
in an article, published June 2, which enumerates reasons why the 
area should be made into a state or national park. 


The Pratt Daily Tribune, April 29, 1949, briefly noted that Pratt 
had reached its 65th birthday. It was on April 29, 1884, that the 
first lots on the townsite of Pratt Center, platted by the Pratt Cen- 
ter Town Company, were put on sale. Eli P. Williams was presi- 
dent of the town company. The town was incorporated on October 
9, 1884. 


A brief biographical sketch of William F, Cody, by George J. 
Remsburg, appeared in the Leavenworth Times, May 8, 1949. Com- 
ments on the new book, My Life With Buffalo Bill, by Dan Muller, 
were also included in the article. Among recent articles by Harry 
H. Seckler in the Times was “Leavenworth’s 95th Birthday Will Be 
on Sunday, June 12,” which was printed June 5. On June 12, 1854, 
George W. Gist, John C. Gist and Samuel Farnandis staked off the 
townsite where Leavenworth now stands, and on the next day 
the town association was formed. In the summer of 1855 the town 
was incorporated and later that year the first city election was held, 
Thomas Slocum being elected mayor. 
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Special ceremonies in observance of the 91st anniversary of the 
Marais des Cygnes massacre were held at the site, northeast of 
Trading Post in Linn county, on May 15, 1949. John Pellegrino 
was chairman of the commemoration, and Gov. Frank Carlson was 
the principal speaker. A history of the massacre was published in 
the Pleasanton Observer-Enterprise, April 28, 1949. On May 19, 
1858, about 30 Missourians led by Capt. Charles A. Hamelton ar- 
rested 11 Free-State men who were living in the vicinity of Trading 
Post. The captives were taken into a ravine and were lined up and 
shot. Five were killed, five wounded and one escaped injury. The 
site was later marked by two concrete slabs; in 1939 it was pur- 
chased for a park, and in 1941 the state officially accepted it as the 
Marais des Cygnes Massacre Memorial Park. 


A brief historical sketch of Pittsburg was printed in the Pittsburg 
Sun and Headlight on the 73d anniversary of the city’s founding, 
May 20, 1949. The original town plat was recorded at the office of 
the register of deeds on May 20, 1876. The sketch contrasts th 
one or two original buildings with the industry, educational facili- 
ties, railroads, churches and municipal improvements of the present 
city of over 25,000 inhabitants. Tentative plans are now being 
made for a diamond jubilee celebration two years hence, 


The 75th anniversary of the organization of Rush county was 
celebrated along with the annual home-coming with a three-day 
program at LaCrosse beginning May 26, 1949. The celebration 
was opened by an address by Gov. Frank Carlson. Also in con- 
nection with the anniversary, The Rush County News, La Crosse, 
published a 184-page diamond jubilee edition on May 19, one of th« 
largest ever issued in Kansas. Besides the regular news, and greet- 
ings from President Truman, Governor Carlson, and Senators Clyde 
M. Reed and Andrew F. Schoeppel, over 75 articles, covering al! 
phases of Rush county history, appeared in the jubilee edition. 


A brief article on James M. Harvey and his family, by Mrs. 
Lucy Pottorf, was printed in the Manhattan Tribune-News, June 2, 
1949. Mr. Harvey, governor of Kansas from 1869 to 1873, brought 
his family to Kansas in 1861 and took a claim in Riley county. 
The farm remained in the family until it was sold recently. Mrs. 
Pottorf, a Riley county resident for 50 years, died May 31. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


The seventy-fourth annual meeting of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society will be held in the rooms of the Society in the 
Memorial building at Topeka on October 18, 1949. 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Association of Teachers of 
History and Related Fields was held in the Memorial building, 
Topeka, April 29 and 30, 1949. Papers were presented as follows: 
“The Way of Democracy in Central and Southeastern Europe,” Dr. 
Otakar Odlozilik, Prague (visiting professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence); “The Effect of Populism on the 
Personnel and Policies of the Republican Party in Kansas,” Dr. 
Karl A. Svenson, Washburn Municipal University, Topeka; “Lib- 
eral Concepts of Democracy in the United States and Britain in 
the Nineteenth Century,” Dr. Alvin H. Proctor, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg; “The Reverend T. A. Butler and th« 
Irish Catholic Benevolent Union,” the Rev. Peter Beckman, O.S. B., 
St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison; “State Regulation of Certain Pro- 
fessions in Kansas,” Deane Postlethwaite, Baker University, Bald- 
win; “History From Monuments and Museums,” Prof. V. L. 
Damon, Sterling College, and “U. 8. Loans to Peru, 1922 to 1930,” 
Dr. James C. Carey, Kansas State College, Manhattan. The group 
was addressed at a luncheon by Dr. Dale Zeller, Kansas Stat 
Teachers College, Emporia, on “German Education.” Newly-elected 
officers are: C. Stewart Boertman, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, president; George L. Anderson, University of Kansas, 
vice-president, and Ruth Friedrich, Washburn Municipal Univer- 
sity, secretary-treasurer. John W. Heaton, Baker University, was 
the retiring president. Mr. Heaton, the Rev. Peter Beckman, Miss 
Golda Crawford of Kansas State College and Charles Onion of 
Fort Hays Kansas State College are directors of the association. 


Several new historical markers have been erected by the Riley 
County Historical Association in recent months. On June 3, 1949, 
a plaque, to mark the birthplace of Damon Runyon, was officially 
received by the association from Paramount Pictures. It has been 
placed at the old Runyon home at 400 Osage, Manhattan. Other 
markers have been set up at Tabor Valley school, Rocky Ford, 
Deep Creek school, Pillsbury crossing, Wabaunsee and Ogden. 
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Sen. O. P. Dellinger was the featured speaker at a meeting of 
the Crawford County Historical Society in Pittsburg, June 8, 1949. 
He discussed the controversial issues before the 1949 session of the 
Kansas legislature. 


A stone marker has been erected in Osborne county on the site of 
the old Kill Creek store and post office on the Russell-Bull City 
trail. The Natoma Independent, June 9, 1949, printed a picture 
of the marker and a brief history of the site, including the names 
of those who served as postmasters at Kill Creek. 


Volume 2 of Chase County Historical Sketches was recently pub- 
lished by the Chase County Historical Society. The 454-page book 
features biographies of Chase county pioneers and present-day citi- 
zens, and gives detailed histories of the communities of Grandview, 
Bazaar, Cedar Point, Matfield Green, Strong City and Cottonwood 
Falls. The Chase county census of 1860 and a history of Camp 
Wood were also published. Volume 1 of the Sketches was issued 
in 1940-1941, and few counties now have as up-to-date historical 
records as Chase. Officers of the Chase County Historical Society 
are: George T. Dawson, president; Henry Rogler, vice-president; 
T. R. Wells, treasurer; Mrs. Helen P. Austin, secretary, and Mrs. 
Clara B. Hildebrand, chief historian. On the executive committee 
are: Claude Hawkins, Howel Jones, Henry Rogler, D. M. Smith 
and George Miller. 


A study of Early Kansas Churches, by E. R. DeZurko, formerly 
assistant professor of architecture at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, was published as Kansas State College Bulletin No. 60, 
issued April 1, 1949. The 71-page booklet reviews the history of 
some of the early Kansas churches having architectural interest 
which were built prior to 1876. Thirty-four pictures and drawings 
make the study especially valuable. Mr. DeZurko was the author 
of “A Report and Remarks on Cantonment Leavenworth,” pub- 
lished in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. XV (1947), pp. 
353-359. 


Writing Local History Articles, by Marvin Wilson Schlegel, is 
the title of the May, 1949, number of Bulletins of the American 
Association for State and Local History, distributed by the secre- 
tary, Earle W. Newton, State House, Montpelier, Vt. Some of the 
steps in writing local history discussed by Mr. Schlegel were: train- 
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ing needed by the writer, subjects about which to write, sources 
of information (manuscripts, old-timers, archives, newspapers), tak- 
ing notes, organizing the material and writing the article. 


Kansas Rocks and Minerals, by Laura Lu Tolsted and Ada 
Swineford, is the title of a 56-page booklet issued recently by the 
State Geological Survey of Kansas at Lawrence. The publication 
featured the geologic history of Kansas with descriptions and illus- 
trations of various kinds of rocks and minerals found in the state. 


Tales of Western Kansas (Kansas City, Mo., 1948) is the title of 
a 152-page book, compiled by Amy Lathrop and containing a col- 
lection of stories of western Kansas in the early days as told by 
some of the early residents. 


A second edition of Scenic Kansas, 16-page booklet by Kenneth 
K. Landes of the State Geological Survey of Kansas, Lawrence, 
first published in 1935, was reissued in February, 1949. All the 
photographic plates of the first edition were used in the present edi- 
tion. Another pamphlet by the State Geological Survey, Glimps-s 
From Resource-Full Kansas, first published in 1946, has recently 
been reprinted. The publication contains stories about the scenery, 
mineral fuels, deposits of industrial minerals, rocks, fossils and well 
water supplies of Kansas, by various members of the Geological 
Survey staff. 


The story of William H. Russell, Alexander Majors and William 
Bradford Waddell has been told by Raymond W. Settle and Mary 
Lund Settle in their new 153-page book, Empire on Wheels (Stan- 
ford, Cal., 1949). The book describes the freighting, stagecoach, 
express and mail business handled by the company organized by 
Russell, Majors and Waddell. The partnership of the three men 
began with the signing of an agreement which became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1855. It ended when the company ran into financial diffi-, 
culties and was sold in March, 1862. 


, 


“Yankee From Kansas” is the title of a chapter in A. Richard 
Crabb’s recent book, The Hybrid-Corn Makers: Prophets of Plenty 
(New Brunswick, 1948). In the book, Mr. Crabb traced the devel- 
opment of hybrid corn from its beginning at the University of 
Illinois in 1896 down to the present day. The Yankee, Donald F. 
Jones, of Sterling, was one of those who contributed most to make 
hybrid corn possible. Jones, whose work was done at the Connecti- 
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cut Agricultural Experiment Station, was the first to produce a 
double-cross hybrid. 


The story of how Kansas has organized in support of UNesco— 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion—is told in The Kansas Story on UNESCO, prepared at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, and issued by the U. S. Government 
Printing Office in March, 1949. Kansas first came in contact with 
the organization at the Mountain-Plains Regional Conference on 
Unesco in Denver, May, 1947, where the Kansas delegates voted 
to constitute themselves a temporary committee to discuss plans for 
a permanent Kansas Unesco council. In July the committee met 
at Manhattan and made plans for a Kansas conference, similar to 
the regional conference in Denver, for the purposes of acquainting 
Kansans with the work of Unesco and establishing a permanent 
organization. The conference met at Wichita December 12 and 13, 
1947, and the Kansas commission was established, with the follow- 
ing officers: Dr. Robert A. Walker, Kansas State College, chair- 
man; Victor W. Haflich, Garden City, Mrs. P. A. Pettit, Paola, 
Father Thomas Ryan, Wichita, and F. L. Schlagle, Kansas City, 
vice-chairmen; Dorothy Luber, Topeka, secretary, and Bert A. 
Hedges, Wichita, treasurer. 


A summary of his experiences during the years he lived and 
worked with William F. Cody has been given by Dan Muller in 
his new book, My Life With Buffalo Bill (Chicago, 1948). When 
he was nine years of age Muller went to live with the Cody family, 
with whom he remained most of the time until Cody’s death in 1917, 
18 years later. 





